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(Concluded from our last.) 


Tue dragoon was removed from his provisional custody to the prison 
of the town; the others were subjected to a close surveillance, that all 
communication between them might be prevented. As all of them, 
however, persisted in the story, exactly as it had at first been told, 
stronger measures were at length resorted to. On the motion of the 
burgomaster, as public prosecutor, ‘* that the principal party accused, 
Nicholas D —, should be delivered over to undergo the usual pre- 
paratory process for compelling confession,’* namely the torture, the 
court, after consideration of the state of the evidence, unanimously 
issued the usual warrant against him to that effect. Some pitied him, 
though none doubted his guilt. ‘The general impression in the town, 
was, that the courage of the innkeeper would soon give way, and that, in 
fact, he would probably confess the whole on the first application of the 
torture. 

The preparations were complete — the torture was to take place the 
next day, when the following letter, bearing the post-mark of Rotter- 
dam, was received by the court— 





** Before I leave the country, and betake myself where I shall be beyond the 
reach either of the court of , or the military tribunal of the garrison, [ 
would save the poor unfortunate persons who are now prisoners at M Be- 
ware of punishing the innkeeper, his wife, his father and brother, for a crime of 
which they are not guilty. How the story of the carpenter is connected with 
theirs, | cannot conjecture. I have heard of it with the greatest surprise. The 
latter may not himself be entirely innocent. Let the judge pay attention to this 
remark. You may spare yourselves the trouble of inquiring after me. If the 
wind is favorable, by the time you read this letter, I shall be on my passage to 
England. JoserH CurisTiAN RUHLER, 

ozmer Corporal in the Company of Le Lery.”’ 








The court gladly availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
this letter to put off the torture. At first sight it did not appear a mere 
device to obtain delay. A company under Captain Le Lery was in 
garrison in the town; in that company there was a corporal of the name 
of Ruhler, who some weeks before had deserted and disappeared from 
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his quarters. All inquiries after him since had proved in vain. The 
court subsequently learned from the report of the officer in command, 
that he had disappeared the evening before the day when the news of 
the robbery became public. He bad been last seen by the guard in the 
course of the forenoon before his disappearance. Some connection be- 
tween the events appeared extremely probable. 

But a new discovery seemed suddenly to demolish the conclusions 
founded on the letter. It had heen laid before the commanding officer, 
who at once declared the handwriting was counterfeited; it was not that 
of Rubler, which was well known, nor had it the least resemblance to 
it. ‘lhe evidence of several of his comrades, and a comparison of the 
handwriting with some regimental} lists, undoubtedly in the handwriting 
of Ruhler, proved this beyond a doubt. 

The letter from Rotterdam thus was merely the device of some un- 
known friend or confederate, and probably resorted to only to put off the 
punishment of the accused. How, indeed, if Rubler was really impli- 
cated in the robbery, should he have thus cast suspicion upon himself ? 
If his object had been merely to preserve the innkeeper and his friends 
from the torture, he would have assumed some othr name. In all 
probability, therefore, some third party, implicated in the robbery had 
availed himself of the accidental disappearance of the corporal, to 
throw the suspicion of the robbery upon him, and to exculpate the guilty 
parties, who, if brought to the torture, might be induced to disclose the 
names of all their associates. ‘To prevent this was probably the object 
of the letter. This, at least, was the prevailing opinion. 

The strongest efforts were now made to discover the true writer of 
the letter; and meantime the torture was put off, when two other im- 
portant witnesses made their appearance on the stage. Neither had the 
least connexion with the other; nay, the circumstances which they nar- 
rated appeared in some respects contradictory, and while they threw 
light on the subject in one quarter, they only served to darken it in an- 
other. 

A merchant in the town, who dealt in different wares, and lived in the 
neighborhood of Madame Andrecht’s house, had been absent on a jour- 
ney of business during the discovery of the robbery, and the course of 
the subsequent judicial proceedings. Searcely had he returned and 
heard the story of the robbery, wheu he voluntarily presented himself 
next morning before the authorities, for the purpose, as he said, of mak- 
ing important revelations, which might have tLe effect of averting destruc- 
tion from the innocent. in the pubiic coach he bad already heard some 
particulars of the case, and had formed his own conjectures; but since 
his return these conjectures had with him grown into convictions, and he 
had not closed an eye, from the apprehension that his disclosures might 
come too late. Had he returned sooner, matters would never have 
reached this length. 

At the time when the robbery must have taken place, he had been in 
the town. ‘The carpenter, Isaac Van C , called upon him one 
day, begging the luan of the boat which he was in the custom of using 
for the transport of bales and heavy packages to different quarters of 
the town. ‘ihe boat generally lay behind the merchant’s house, close to 
his warehouse, which was situated on the bank of the town fosse al- 
realy alluded to. Isaac assured him he would require the boat only for 
a night or two. and would take care that it was returned in the morning 
in good condition. ‘To the question why he wanted the bout at night, 
he, after some hesitatiov, returned for answer, that he had engaged to 
transport the furniture of some people who were removing, and who 
had their own reasons for not doing so in daylight, implying that they 
were taking French leave of their creditors. ‘‘ Aud you propose to lend 
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yourself to such a transaction,” said the merchant, peremptorily refu- 
sing the loan of the boat. The carpenter interrupted him; assured him 
he had only jested; that his real object was only to amuse himself in 
fishing with some of his comrades; and that he had only not stated that 
at first, as the merchant might be apprehensive that the operation would 
dirty his boat. ‘The merchant at last yiel led to the continued requests 
of the carpenter, and agreed to lend him the boat, but upon the express 
condition that it should be returned to its place in the morning. In this 
respect, the carpenter kept bis word; when the merchant went to bis 
warehouse in the morning, he saw the carpeoter and his apprentice en- 
gaged in fastening the boat. They went away without observing him. 
It struck him, however, as singular, that they appeared to have with 
them neither nets nor fishing-tackle of any kind. He examined the boat, 
and was surprised to find it clean and dry, whereas, if used for fishing, 
it would probably have been found balf-filled with water, and dirty 
enough. In this particular, then, the carpenter had been detected in an 
untruth. ‘The boat had not been fastened to its usual place; the mer- 
chant jumped into it for that purpose, and from a crevice in the side he 
saw something protruding; he took itout; it was a couple of silver forks 
wrapped in paper. ‘Thus the carpenter’s first version of the story—as 
to the purpose for which he wanted the boat—was the true one after all. 
He had been assisting some bankrupt to carry off his effects. Angry at 
having been thus deceived, the merchant put the forks in his pocket, and 
set out forthwith on his way to Isaac’s. The carpenter, his apprentice, 
and his housekeeper, were in the workshop. He produced the forks. 
* These,” said he, ‘are what you have leftin my boat. Did you use 
these to eat your fish with?” 

The three were visibly embarrassed. They cast stolen glances upon 
one another; no one ventured to speak. ‘The housekeeper first recover- 
ed her composure. She stammered out—‘‘ that he must not think ill of 
them; that her master had only been assisting some people, who were 
leaving the town quietly, to remove their furniture and effects.’ As the 
transaction was unquestionably pot of the most creditable character, 
this might account for the visible embarrassment they betrayed; when 
he demanded, however, the names of the parties whose effects they had 
been removing no answer was forthcoming. ‘The carpenter at last told 
him he was not at liberty to disclose them then, but that he should learn 
them afterwards. All three pressingly entreated him to be silent as to 
this matter. He was so; but in the mean time made inquiry quietly as 
to who had left the town, though without success. Shortly after, his 
journey took place, and the transaction had worn out of mind, till re- 
called to his recollection on his return, when he was made aware of the 
whole history of the robbery; and forthwith came to the conclusion that 
there lay at the bottom of the matter some shameful plot to inplicate 
the innocent, and to shield those whom he believed to be the true crimi- 
nals, namely, Isaac Van C———, his apprentice, and housekeeper, the 
leading witnesses, in faet, against the unfortunate dragoon. 

The criminal proceedings, in consequence of these disclosures, took a 
completely different turn. The merchant was a witness entirely above 
suspicion. ‘I'rue, there was only the testimony of one witness, either 
to the innocence of the dragoon, or the guilt of the carpenter; but the 
moral conviction to which his statement gave rise in the miud of the 
judge was so strong, that he did not hesitate to issue an immediate order 
for the arrest of the carpenter and his companious, before publicity 
should be given to the merchant’s disclosures. No sooner were they 
apprehended, than a strict scrutiny was made in the carpenter’s house. 

This measure was attended with the most complete success. With 
the exception of a few trifles, the whole of the effects which had been 
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abstracted from Madame Andrecht’s, were found in the house. The 
examination of the prisoners produced a very different result from those 
of Nicholas and his comrades. ‘True, they denied the charges, but they 
did so with palpable confusion, and their statements abounded in the 
grossest contradictions of each other and even of themselves. ‘They 
came to recriminations and mutual accusations; and being threatened 
with the torture, they at last offered to make a full confession. The 
substance of their admissions was as follows:— 

Issac Van C———-, his apprentice, and his housekeeper, were the real 
perpetrators of the robbery at Madame Andrecht’s. Who had first 
suggested to them the design, does not appear from the evidence. But 
with the old lady’s house and its arrangements they were as fully ac- 
quainted as the dragoon. ‘The apprentice, when formerly in the service 
of another master, had w-ought in it, and knew every corner of it thor- 
oughly. ‘They had borrowed the boat for the purpose of getting across 
the canal into the garden, and used it for carrying off the stolen proper- 
ty, as already mentioned. On the morning when the robbery became 
public, the master and apprentice had mingled with the crowd to learn 
what reports were in circulation on the subject. Among other things, 
the apprentice had heard that the wool-spinner’s wife had unhesitating- 
ly expressed her suspicions against the Blue Dragoon. Of this he in- 
formed his comrades, and they delighted at finding so convenient a scape- 

oat for averting danger from themselves, forthwith formed the infernal 
desire of directing, by every means in their power, the suspicions of 
justice against the innkeeper. 

The apprentice entered the drinking-room of the innkeeper, and 
called for some schnaps, at the same time asking for a coal to light his 
pipe. While the innkeeper went out to fetch the coal, the apprentice 
took the opportunity of slipping the widow’s memorandum-book, which 
he had brought in his pocket, betwixt the drawers. He succeeded, and 
the consequences followed as the culprits had forseen; the house was 
searched, the book found, and, in the eyes of many, the dragoon’s guilt 
established. 

If these confessions were to be tristed, the dragoon and his family 
seemed exculpated from any actual participation in the robbery. Still, 
there were circumstances which these confessions did not clear up; some 
grave points of doubt remained unexplained. ‘That the carpenter had 
himself pledged the silver plate with the wood-merchant, without hav- 
ing received it from Nicholas, was now likely enough; he had accused 
him, probably, only to screen himself. But how came Nicholas’ hand- 
kerchief to be found by the side of the hedge? How came the excise 
receipt, which belonged to him, to be used as a match by the thieves ?— 
The carpenter and his comrades declared that as to these facts they 
knew nothing; and as they had now no inducement to conceal the truth, 
there could be no reasonable doubt that their statement might, in these 
particulars, be depended upon. 

The suspicion again rose that other accomplices must be concerned in 
the affair; and the subject of the letter froin the corporal who had de- 
serted,; became anew the subject of attention. If not written by him- 
self, it might have been written by another at his suggestion, and in one 
way or other it might have a connection with the mysterious subject of 
the robbery. 

In fact, while the proceedings against the carpenter and his associates 
were in progress, an incident occured, which could not failto awaken 
curiosity and attention with regard to this letter. ‘The schoolmaster of 
a village about a league from the town presented himself before the au- 
torities, exhibited a ene of paper on which nothing appeared but the 
name Joseph Christian Ruhler, and inquired whether, shortly before, a 
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letter in this handwriting, and subscribed with this name, had not been 
transmitted to the court? On comparing the handwriting of the letter 
with the paper exhibited by the schoolmaster, it was unquestionable that 
both were the production of the same hand. 

The statement of the schoolmaster was this :— 

In the village where he resided, there was a deaf and dumb young 
man, named Henry Hetching, who had been sent by the parish to the 
schoolmaster for board and education. He had succeeded in imparting 
to the unfortunate youth the art of writing; so perfectly, indeed, that he 
could communicate with any one by means of a slate and slate-pencil 
which he always carried about with him. He also wrote so fair a hand, 
that he was employed by many persons, and even sometimes by the au- 
thorities, to transcribe or copy writings for them. Some time before, an 
unknown person liad appeared inthe village, had inquired after the 
deaf and dumb young man in the schooimaster’s absence, and had taken 
him with him to the alehouse to write out something for him. The 
unknown had called for a private room, ordered a bottle of wine, and 
by means of the slate, gave him to understand that he wanted him to 
make a clean copy of the draft of a letter which he produced. Heeht- 
ing did so at once without suspicion. Still, the contents of the letter ap- 
peared to him of a peculiar and questionable kind, and the whole de- 
meanor of the stranger evinced restlessness and anxiety. When he 
came, however, to add the address of the letter, ‘lo Herr Van der 
R , Burgomaster of M———.,”’ be hesitated to do so, and yielded 
only to the pressing entreaties of the stranger, who paid him a gulden 
for his trouble, requesting him to preserve strict silence as to the whole 
affair. 

The deaf and dumb young man, when he began to reflect on the mat- 
ter, felt more and more convinced that he had unconsciously been made 
a party to some illegal transaction. He at last confessed the whole to 
his instructor, who at once perceived that there existed a close connec- 
tion between the incident \ hich had occured and the criminal procedure 
in the noted case of the robbery. ‘The letter of the corpora! had al- 
ready got into circulation in the neighborhood, and was plainly the one 
which his pupil had been employed to copy. The schoolmaster, at his 
own hand, set on foot a small preliminary inquiry. He hastened to the 
innkeeper of the village inn, and asked him if he cculd recollect the 
stranger who some days before had ordered a private room and a bottle 
of wine, and who had been for some time shut up with the deaf and 
dumb lad. ‘lhe host remembered the circumstance, but did not know 
the man. His wite, however, recollected that she had seen him talking 
on terms of cordial familiarity with the corn-miller, Overblink, as he 
was resting at the inn with his carts. ‘The schoolmaster repaired on the 
spot to Overblink, inquired who was the man with whom he had con- 
versed and shaken hands some days before at the inn; and the miller, 
without much hesitation, answered, that he remembered the day, the 
circumstance, and the man, very well; and that the latter was his old 
acquainiance the baker, H , fromthe town. ‘lhe schoolmaster has- 
tened to lay these particulars before the authorities. 

How, then, was the well-known baker, H , implicated in this 
affair, which seemed gradually to be expanding itself so strangely? ‘The 
tucts as to the robbery itself seemed exhausted by the confessions of the 
carpenter and his associates. ‘They alone had broken into the house— 
they alone had carried off and appropriated the stolen articles. And 
yet, if the baker was entirely unconnected with the matter, what could 
be his motive for mixing himself up with the transaction, and writing 
letters as if to avert suspicion from those who had been first accused ? 
Was his motive simply compassion? Was he aware of the real cireum- 
stances of the crime, und its perpetrators? Did he know that the Blue 
y* 
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Dragoon was innocent? But, if so, why employ this mysterious and 
circuitous mode of assisting him? Why resort to this anxious precau- 
tion of employing a deaf and dumb lad as his amanuensis? Why such 
signs of restlessness and apprehension — such anxious injunctions of 
silence? Plainly the baker was not entirely innocent: this was the con- 
viction left onthe minds of the judges; for it was now recollected that 
this baker was the same person who, on the morning when the robbery 
was detected, had contrived to make his way into the house along with 
the officers of justice. It was he who had lifted from the ground the 
match containing the half-burnt receipt, and handed it to the officers 
present. His excessive zeal had even attracted attention before. Had 
he, then, broken into the house independently of the carpenter? Had 
he, too, committed a robbery—and was he agitated by tbe fear of its de- 
tection? But all the stolen articles had been recovered, and all of them 
had been found with the carpenter. The mystery, for the moment, 
seemed only increased; but it was about to be cleared up in a way won- 
derful enough, but entirely satisfactory. 

While the schoolmaster and the miller Overblink were detained at the 
council-chamber, the baker H was taken into custody. A lon 
and circumstantial confession was the result, to the particulars of which 
we shall immediately advert. From his disclosures, a warrant was also 
issued for the apprehension of the woolspinner, Leendert Van N 
and his wife—the same who had at first circulated the reports and sus- 
picions against the dragoon; and who had afterwards given such plausi- 
ble, and, as it appeared, such frank and sincere information against him 
before the court. Both had taken the opportunity of making off; but 
the pursuit of justice was successful—betore evening they were brought 
back and committed to prison. 

The, criminal procedure now proceeded rapidly to a close, but it re- 
lated to a quite different matter from the robbery. ‘This third associa- 
tion of culprits, it appeared, had as little to do with the carpenter and 
his comrades as these had with the dragoon and his inmates. But for 
the house-breaking, in which the persons last arrested had no share, the 
real crime in which they were concerned would, in all human _probabil- 
ity, never have seen the light. 

The following disclosures were the result of the confessions of the 
guilty, and of the other witnesses who were examined. 

On the evening of the 29th June, there were assembled in the low 
and dirty chamber of the woolspinner, Leendert Van N ,a@ party 
of card-players. It has already been mentioned that this quarter of 
the town was ina great measure inhabited by the disreputable portion 
of the public—only a few houses, like those of Madame Andrceht, being 
occupied by the better classes. ‘The gamblers were the Corporal Rub- 
ler, of the company of Le Lery, then lying in garrison in the place, the 
master baker H , and the host himself, Leendert Van N 
The party were old acquaintances; they hated and despised each other, 
but a community of interests and pursuits drew them together. 

The baker and corporal had been long acquainted; the former baked 
the bread for the garrison company, the latter had the charge of receiv- 
ing it from him. ‘The corporal had soon detected various frauds com- 
mitted by the baker, and gave the baker the choice of denouncing them 
to the commanding officer, or sharing with him the profits of the fraud. 
‘The baker naturally chose the latter, but hated the corporal as much as 
he feared him; while the latter made him continually feel how complete- 
ly he considered him in his power. ‘ 

A still deadlier enmity existed between the corporal and the wool- 
spinner and his wife. ‘The latter had formerly supplied the garrison 
with gaiters and other articles of clothing, and he had reason to believe 
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the corporal had been the means of depriving him of this commission. 
by which he suffered materially. Butthe corporal had stil! a good deal 
in his power; he might be the means of procuring other orders, and it 
was necessary, therefore, to suppress any appearance of irration, and 
even to appear to court his favor. 

Such an association as that which subsisted among these comrades, 
where each hates and suspects the other, and nothing but the tie of a 
common interest unites them, can never be of long duration. ‘The mo- 
ment is sure to arrive’ when the spark falls upon the mine which has 
been so long prepared, and the explosion takes place, the more fearful 
the longer it has been delayed. 

These worthy associates were playing cards on the evening above 
mentioned ; they quarrelled ; and the quarre'! became more and more 
embittered. ‘The long-suppressed hatred on the part of the baker and 
the woolspinner burst forth. ‘The corporal retorted in terms equally 
offensive ; he applied to them the epithets which they deserved. From 
words they proceeded to blows; and deadly weapons were laid hold of 
on both sides. But two male foes and a female fury, arrayed on one 
side, were too much even for a soldier. ‘The corporal, seized and pin- 
ioned from behind by the woman, fell under the blows of the wool- 
spinner. As yet the baker had rather hounded on the others than actu- 
ally interfered in the scuffle ; but when the corporal, stretched on the 
ground, and his head bleeding from a blow on the corner of the table, 
which he had received in falling, began to utter loud curses against 
them, and to threaten them all with public exposure—particularly that 
deceitful scoundrel the baker—the latter, prompted either by fear or 
hatred, whispered to the woolspinner and his wife that now was the 
time to make an end of him at once; aud that if they did not they 
were ruined, 

The deadly counsel was adopted : they fell upon the corporal ; with 
afew blows life was extinct ; the corpse, swimming in blood, lay at 
their feet. The deed was irrevocable ; all three had shared in it; all 
were alike guilty, and had the same reuson to tremble at the terrors of 
the law. With the body still warm at their feet, they entered into a 
solemn mutual engagement to be true to each other ; to preserve invi- 
olable secrecy as to the crime; and to extinguish, so far as in them lay, 
every trace of its commission. 

On the night of the murder, they bad devised no plan for washing out 
the blood, and removing the body, which of course required to be dis- 

»yosed of, so that the disappearance of Ruhler might cause no suspicion. 
Ihe terrors of conscience, and the apprehension of the consequences of 
their crime, had too completely occupied their minds for the moment. 
The next morning, however, they met again at the woolspinner’s house 
to arrange their plans. Suddenly a noise was heard in the street—it 
was the commotion caused by the news of the diseovery of the robbery 
at Madame Andrecht’s. he culprits stood pale and confounded. 
What was nore probable than that an immediate search in pursuit of 
the robbers, or of the stolen articles, would take place into every house 
of this suspected and disreputable quarter. ‘he woolspinner’s house 
was next to that which had been robbed; the flooring was at that mo- 
ment wet with blood; the body of the murdered corporal, lay in the 
cellar. Immediate measures must be resorted to, to stop the apprehend- 
ed search, till time could be found for removing the body. 

The object, then, was to give to the authorities such hints as should 
induce them to pass over the houses of the baker and the wool-spinner. 
The wool-spinner’s wife had the merit of devising the infernal project 
which occurred to them. The Blue Dragoon was to be the victim. 
A robbery had taken place. Why might he not have been the crimi- 
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nal? He had often scaled the hedge—had often entered the house at 
night during his courtship. But then a corroborating circumstance 
might be required to ground the suspicion. It was supplied by the 
possession of a handkerchief which he had accidentally dropt in her 
house, and which she had not thought it necessary to restore to him. 
it might be placed in any spot they thought fit, and the first links in the 
chain of suspicion were clear. 

The invention of the baker came to the aid of the woolspinner’s 
wife. One token was not enough; a second proof of the presence of 
the dragoon in Madame Andrechv’s house must be devised. The baker 
had, one day, been concluding a bargain with a peasant before the house 
of the dragoon. He required a bit of paper to make some calculation, 
and asked the host for some, who handed him an old exe’se permit, 
telling him to make his calculations on the back. ‘This scrap of paper 
the biker still had in his pocket-book. ‘This would undoubtedly com- 
promise the dragoon. But then it bore the name and handwriting of 
the baker on the back. ‘This portion of it was accordingly burnt: the 
date and the signature of the « xcise officer were enough tor the diabol- 
ical purpose it was intended to effect. It was rolled up into a mateh, 
and deposited by the baker (who, as already said, had contrived to 
make his way along with the police into the house) upon the floor, 
where he pretended to find it, and deliver it to the authorities, 

The machinations of these wretches were unconsciously assisted by 
those of the carpenter and his confederates. ‘The suspicion which the 
handkerchief and the match had originated, the finding of the pocket- 
book within the house of the dragoon appeared to confirm and complete 
—an accidental concurrence of two independent plots, both resorted to 
from the principle of self-preservation, and having in view the same 
infernal object. 

But this object, so far as conce ‘ned the baker and the woolspinner, 
had been too effectually attained. ‘They had wished to excite suspicion 
against Nicholas, only with the view of gaining time to remove the 
corpse, and efface the traces of the murder. ‘This had been effected— 
their intrigue had served its purpose ; and they could not but feel so:e 
remorse at the idea that an Innocent person should be thereby brought 
toruin. The strange intervention of chance—the finding of the pock- 
et-book, the accusation by the carpenter, filled them with a secret terror : 
they trembled ; their cousciences again awoke. ‘The thought of the 
torture, which awai.ed the unfortunate innkeeper, struck them with 
horror. It was not the ordinary fear of guilty men, afraid of the dis- 
closures of an accomplice—for the dragoon knew nothing, he could 
say nothing to compromise them—it was a feeling implanted by a Di- 
vine power, which seemed irresistibly to impel them to use their en- 
deavors to avert his fate. 

They met, they consulted as to their plans. A scheme occurred to 
them which promised to serve a double purpose—by which delay might 
be obtained for Nicholas, while at the same time it might be made the 
means of permanently ensuring their own safety. ‘To resuscitate the 
murdered Corporal Ruhler in another quarter, and to charge him with 
the guilt of the robbery, might serve both ends. It gave a chance of 
escape to Nicholas ; it accounted for the disappearance of the corporal. 
Hence the letter which represented him as alive, as the perpetrator of 
the robbery, and as a deserter flying to another country ; which they 
— would very naturally put a stop to all further inquiry after 

im. 

But their plan was too finely spun, and the very precautions to which 
they had resorted, led, as sometimes happens, to discovery. If they 
had been satisfied to allow the proposed letter to be copied out by the 
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woolspinner’s wife, as she offered, to be taken by her to Rotterdam, 
and put into the post, suspicion could hardly have been awakened 
against them ; the handwriting of the woman, who had seldom occasion 
to use the pen, would have been unknown to the burgomaster or the 
court. The deaf and dumb youth, to whom they resorted as their 
copyist, betrayed them ; step by step they were traced out—and, be- 
tween fear and hope, a full confession was at last extorted from them. 
Sentence of death was pronounced against the parties who had been 
concerned in the house-breaking as well as in the murder, and carried 
into effect against all of them, with the exception of the woolspinner’s 
wife, who died during her imprisonment. ‘lhe woolspinner alone ex- 
hibited any signs of penetence, 
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BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 






We fear that the pale monarch of the tomb 
Hath cast his mantie o’er thy wasting frame ; 

Hope promised that the long departed bloom 

Of roseate health should feed anew life’s flame ! 






We watched to see its dawnifig in thine eye, 
Its blush upon thy lip and cheek once more, 

But even hope hath whispered, he must die, 

While grief’s full, troubled fountain runneth o’er! 






We fondly thought the baliny southern air 
Blest by the great Physician, would restore 
Thy fast-lecaying strength ; but now the prayer 
Of full submission from our hearts we pour. 


We leave thee with thy God! If his kind hand 
Will lead thee gently to the gate of death, 

It shall be opened by an angel band. 

Ready to shield thee from the world’s cold breath! 









The light now feebly struggling through the cloud, 
Grows brighter as earth’s trembling pilgrims press 

Nearer its dazzling source. Since Jesus bowed 

His sinless head in death—e’en death can bless. 





ARTICLE XLVI. 


The Model Gentleman. 












He never broke a bank. He has never been known to dress up as 
a sportsman or jockey; or try practical jokes on watermen, or empty 
flour-bags on chimney-sweeps. He shuns cross-barred trowsers, horti- 
cultural scarfs, over-grown pins, and can wear a waistcoat without a 
cable’s length of gold chain aronnd it. His linen is not illustrated, but 
beautifully clean. He never does ‘‘a little discounting,” nor lends his 
hand to ‘ flying akite.”” His aversion for a Gent is softened by pity. 
He can look at a lady without the aid of an eye-glass. He allows a 
performer to talk louder than himself at the theatre, and does not spring 
on the stage if there is a row at the opera. He abhors a lie as he does 
a sheriff's officer. He is not prodigal of oaths, and is equally sparing 
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of perfume. He does not borrow his English from the stables, and nev- 
er puts bis lips throug’: a fashionable course of lisping. He is not too 
proud to walk, or to carry an umbrella if it rains and never waltzes in 
spurs after supper, even in uniform. He never bets beyond his means, 
and is not fond of playing high at cards. He never ruined a young 
man—to say nothing worse. He never bows scrupulously, even to an 
inferior. He never sbrinks from an I. O. U., nor is afraid of a bill, 
nor seized with a sudden shortness of memory at the sight of an old 
friend, whose coat is not so young as it used co be. He has never prov- 
ed his cowardice by fighting a duel, giving satisfaction always in a more 
gentlemanly way, He pays for bis clothes, disdaining to wear his tail- 
or’s in consideration of valuable introductions, his herses too, are his 
own, and not purchased of his friends, by a series of profitable exchan- 
ges. He is not madly attached to the billiard-rooms, nor is he seen at 
Casinos. He locks up his conquests in his own heart, and his love- 
letters in his desk, rarely disclosing either to his most intimate friends. 
He does not bully his servants, nor joke with them, nor cut a man be- 
cause his father was in trade. He is not obsequious to a lord, nor does 
he hang on the skirts of the aristocracy, knowing that a man’s nobility 
does vot depend entirely upon his title, however old and unstained it 
may be. He travels to enjoy himself and does not attempt to crush 
poor foreigners with English gold or pride. He values a thing not by 
its price, but by its real value. He does not think it essential to bis 
reputation to keep late hours, to pulldown sign boards, beat policemen, 
and beseige toll-keepers during the night. He has no such love for 
door-knockers as to induce him to collect them. He is not facetious 
with waiters, or given to knock down a cabman by way of settling a 
fare. He is not afraid of laughing if he is amused, even in public, or 
of handing down an old lady, with a turban to dinner. He likes quiet, 
but does not hate children, and thinks a seat in the House of Commons 
not worth the bribery and continual riot. He never was the hero of 
any wager, riding, running, rabing, rowing, eating, or swimming, and 
does not know a single prize-fighter. He is unobtrusive in his dress, 
and very retired in his jewelry, and has an hatred for a white hat with 
a black band, or other violent contradictions, either in dress or conver- 
sation. He is generous, but does not give grand dinners and expensive 
suppers to persous he does not know or care about. He lends money; 
and if he borrows any he makes a strange practice of returning it. He 
rarely speaks his mind, and is very timid in rushing into a quarrel. He 
is a favorite with the ladies, but does not put too much starch into bis 
politeness, or too much sugar into his compliments. In matters of 
scandal he is dumb, if not exactly deaf, and as to rumors, he believes 
only half (the hinder half,) of what he hears. He is not prejudiced 
himself, but has a kind toleration for the prejudices of others. His 
golden rule is never to hurt the f elings of anybody, or to injure a liv- 
ing creature by word or deed. All his actiens all his sentiments, are 
shaped to this noble end ; and he dies as he lives, sans peuret sans re- 


proach. ‘This is the Mope, GenrLeman.—Punch, 
r 





Anecpore—ALexanper Gien.-+That gentleman, during the French 
war, had treated some French and [nian prisoners with great kindness, 
and took much pains to render them comfortable. And when the 
French and Indians came to attack Schenectady, the commander of the 
expedition gave strict orders not to molest Mr. Glen’s family or property 
which was faithfully observed, 







Visit to the Eastern Penitentiary. 


ARTICLE XLVI. 


Visit to the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 







BY REV. 





A. C. THOMAS, 








My rrienp Miers Busch and myself visited the Eastern Penitentiary, 
located on Cherry Hill, in the latter part of January last. In conse- 
quence of my friend’s personal acquaintance with the worthy Quaker 
Warden, together with my being a public man, we had special opportu- 
nities for investigation. Perhaps also a natural sprinkling of my famil- 
iar thee and thou, when addressing my ancient brethren, had something 

. to do in the case. Be this as it may, we prc sented our hearty thanks in 

leaving the premises, for the opportunity of acquiring information of a 

very gratifying character, by personal inspection of all departments of 

the institution. 

What we ‘saw and otherwise learned during our visit, [related at a 
meeting of the N. Y. Missionary Society, held in Brooklyn in Februa- 
ry, and repeated subsequently to a large gathering in the Lombard St. 
Session Room. The interest evinced at the time, and afterwards ex- 
pressed in conversation, induces a hope that a publication in print of 
the main incilents of observation, may prove instructive and otherwise 
acceptable. Before proceeding, let me narrate a 


















SINGULAR CASE OF MONOMANITA, 






A young Englishman, named Harding, came to Philadelphia a few 
years ago, and made application to the Warden of the Penitentiary to 
be received and treated in all respects as a convict. He was very gen- 
teel in both dress and manner, had manifestly received more than an or- 
dinary education, and was familiar with Miss Martineau and other Eug- 
lish writers on Prison Discipline. His object, as he expressed it, was 
to test by his own experience the effects of separate confinement on 
body and mind. His application was rejected. 

Next he preferred a similar request tothe Warden of the Moyamen- 
sing Prison, and on being refused, quietly stated that if he could not be 
admitted without, he would commit some breach of law in order to gain 
his end! In vain was he reasoned with—be had made up his mind— 
and the authorities might choose between receiving him at his own re- 
quest, or by sentence of a Magistrate! 

The matter was referred to the Mayor. “If you threaten to commit 
an offence against the laws, I shall be obliged to commit you.” 

‘© Very good, sir; that is precisely what I wish,” was the reply. 

* Can you find bail for your observance of the laws?” said the Mayor. 

** No sir—and if I could, | would not. 1 wish to go to prison.” 

Whereupon a commitment was made out—Harding expressed his 
thanks for the kindness, and was committed to the cell 

It will scarcely be credited, yet it isa fact, that for eighteen consecu- 
tive months he persisted in being treated precisely as acriminal! The a | 
patience of the Warden being exhausted by this singular inhuman per- rat 
sistence. he demanded that the cell should be vacated, and Harding de- As 
parted. ee | 

Not however was he satisfied. Being paid a draft for £10 sterling ne i 
which he had brought with him from’ England, he roamed about Phila- 
delphia a few weeks, and then renewed his application to be admitted 
asa convict in the Eastern Penitentiary. He had tried Moyamensing, 
he said, and now he wished to try Cherry Hill! 





















— 
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The Warden consulted the Directors and also the officers of the So- 
ciety of the Sons of St. George, and by advice received Harding on the 
footing of a criminal, for experiment. His health gave way, and in a 
little more than two months he consented to leave the cell and officiate as 
acierk. He was an admirable penman and accountant. 

About that period there was much excitement in the public prints, oc- 
casioned by the death of a convict in Sing Sing Prison, by reason, as it 
was alledged, of terrible corporeal punishment. Harding was now ex- 
tremely solicitous to try Sing Sing. ‘* It must be a curious place,” said 
he: ‘*J should like to try their peculiar discipline !” 

‘To accomplish this purpose, he wrote to his father in England for 
funds. The Warden felt justified in witholding the letters; and at the 
end of four months, the young man was revere. Be to return to his kin- 
dred. His passage was paid, and the money afterwards refunded by 
the father, accompanied by his most grateful acknowledgements to May- 
or Swift, the Wardens of the Prisons, the officers of the St. George’s 
Society, &c., for kindness manifested to his son. The character of the 
latter was above reproach—but business, friends, home, and all other 
charms, were swallowed up by Monomania on the subject of Prison 
Discipline. 

[ gathered the preceeding facts from the Letter Book and Letter Files 
of my friends the Dallets of the Elijah branch—the senior of whom, 
now departed, was President of the St. George’s Society, and actively 
interested himself in tho welfare of the young man. 


PENITENTIARY ARRANGEMENTS, 


The quadrangular plot of ground appropriated to the institution, and 
included by massive walls, is nine acres in area. It is only by taking 
the range of a continuous projection near the base of the wall, that the 
eye is disposed to allow so great measurement to the premises. 

Connected with the massive entrance are the rooms for the Warden’s 
dwelling—though of this we took no note, nor indeed of any architectu- 
ral display, or anything elsg not directly connected with the purpose of 
the establishment. 

Suppose a great wheel, with eix or eight large spokes, but without an 
outer circle, laid horizontally on the grounds comprehended within the 
Penitentiary walls. ‘The Aub shall represent an open office, in the 
centre—and the spokes, so many corridors, each having two rows of 
cells on either hand, one row above another—the communication to the 
upper ranges being by a suitable gallery. 

You have now a bird’s-eye view of the plan of the building, and you 
perceive that a sentinel placed in that central office, would command a 
view of every inner cell-door in the edifice, by merely turning round! 

This great wheel with spokes ending abruptly, has no connection with 
the enclosing wall of the grounds. The angles of open earth between 
the spokes are devoted to gardens, in which invalid prisoners are sepa- 
rately allowed to work in suitable weather, at the discretion of the phy- 
sician. In foul weather, and in winter, a large green house, filled with 
choice plants and flowers, and kept always at a comiortable tempera- 
ture, is substituted, It is certainly a humane and Christian arrange- 
ment; and we know of nothing better calculated to refresh an invalid 
prisoner, and withal to touch the springs of penitence in the soul, than 
separate communion with the green and flowering things of Nature. 
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ARTICLE XLVIII. 
Laura Bridgman. 
BY MRS. E. W. FARNHAM. 


Ir is always interesting to witness the triumph of human affection 
and infirmity over obstacles, and more especially when these are exer- 
cised to aid the development of the noblest and most godlike of the at- 
tributes of humanity. Hence the admiration and pleasure that thrill us 
when we contemplate the labors of any who have sought successfully, 
to make individuals or communities purer, nobler, or greater than they 
were. In this best of all periods in the existence of man, when his 
value is reckoned by his capacity of creating, developing, or enjoying 
good, they are justly reckoned most worthy of admiration whose pres- 
ence among men and whose deeds toward them are most purely contrib- 
utive to these ends. 

‘The destructive man is no longer the hero of the world, or at best 
the applause he receives, seeins but a faint echo borne down the ages 
that have diminished his stature. Our hero is the advocate of good, 
the worker for it; he who enlightens the ignorant, ennobles the degrad- 
ed, and in all his ways and works raises the type of humanity and as- 
similates it to that of the Heavenly. The growing tendency thus to 
estimate man is daily vilifying the words that the high shall be brought 
low and the humble be exalted. We begin to find our nobility among the 
doers of good deeds; the patient workers for the happiness of man; and 
to feel that somewhat less of enthusiasm and praise and shouting in the old 
time, aye, and in the later ones too, would have more justly rewarded 
the man of blood and conquest. 

Now we care less to know what countries a man has conquered, or 
how many. milions of people he had oppressed, than how much love, 
faithfulness, patience, and integrity he has shown in enabling some less 
favored brother to apprehend the truths apparent to his acute under- 
standing; to become acquainted with the facts which delight bis mind; 
and to come nearer to the point where he views God and his works. 
The great man of this age is he who would make his brethren greater, 
not he who would degrade them to enjoy the contrast thus created. 
The noblest achievements now are those which place mind in the high- 
est and clearest relations to truth, and kindle in its darkened recesses 
the light which God intended should ultimately illuminate them. 

The education of the unfortunate beings who are here represented, the 
one as giving, the other as receiving instruction is one of these latter-day 
achievements, and a more difficult one will not soon try the ingenuity 
of man. Laura Bridgman was brought to this Institution eleven years 
ago, She was then eight years of age when Dr. Howe took her in charge 
for the purpose of attempting the education of her mind. 

From that time Dr. Howe’s Reports are the best and most interesting 
evidence of her condition and progress. ‘The question is often asked 


how could the use of language be taught her? ‘l'ake Dr. Howe’s an- 
swer. 


There was one of two ways to be adopted : either to go on and build up a lan- 
guage of signs on the basis of the natural language which she had already herself 
commenced; or to teach her the purely arbitrary language in common use: that 
18, tu give her a knowledge of letters, by the combination of which she might ex- 
press her idea of the existence, and the mode and condition of existence, of any 
thing. ‘The former would have been easy, but very ineffectual; the latter seemed 
a but, if accomplished, very effectual; | determined, therefore to try 
the latter. 
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The first experiments were made by taking articles in common use, such as 
knives, forks, spoons, keys, &c., and pasting upon them labels with their names 
printed in raised letters. These she Felt of very carefully, and soon, of course, 
distinguished that the crooked lines 8 p 00 n, differed as much from the crooked 
lines k € y, as the spoon differed from the key in form. 

Hitherto, the process had been mechanical, and the success about as great as - 
teaching a very knowing dog, a variety of tricks. The poor child had sat in mute 
amazement, and patiently imitated every thing her teacher did; but now the truth 
began to flash upon her—her intellect began to work—she perceived that here was 
a way by which she could herself make up a sign of any thing that was in ber 
own mind, and show it to another mind, and at once her countenance lighted up 
with a human expression : it was no longer a dog, or parrot,—it was an immortal 
spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of union with other spirits! I could al- 
most fix upon the moment when this trath dawned upon her mind, and spread its 
light to her countenance. 1 saw that the great obstacle was overcome, and that 
henceforward nothing but patient and persevering, though plain and straightforward 
efforts were to be used. 

The result, thus far, is quickly related, and easily conceived ; but not so was 
the process; for many weeks of apparently unprofitable labor were passed before 
it was effected. 

When it was said above, that a sign was made, it was intended to say, that the 
action was performed by her teacher, she feeling of his hands, and imitating the 
notion, 

The next step was to procure a set of metal types, with the different letters 
of the alphabet cast upon their ends; also a board, in which were square holes, 
into which she could set the types, so that only the letters on their ends could be 
felt above the surface. 

Then, on any article being handed to her, for instance, a pencil, or a watch, 
she would select the component letters, and arrange them on her board, and read 
them with apparent pleasure. 

She was exercised for several weeks in this way until her vocabulary became 
extensive ; and then the important step was taken of teaching her how to repre- 
sent the different letters by the position of her fingers, instead of the cumbrous “P- 
paratus of the board and types. She accomplished this speedily and easily, for 
her intellect had begun to work in aid of her teacher, and her progress was rapid. 

This was the period, about three months afier she had commenced, that the 
first report of her case was made, in which it is stated that ‘*‘ she has just learned 
the manual alphabet, as used by the deaf mutes, and it is a subject of delight and 
wonder to see how rapidly, correctly, and eagerly, she goes on with her labors. 
Her teacher gives her a new object,—for instance, a pencil, first lets her examine 
it, and get an idea of its use, then teaches her how to spell it by — the 
signs for the letters with her own fingers; the cbild grasps his hand, and feels of 
his fingers, as the different letters are formed; she turns her head a little one side, 
like a person listening closely; her lips are apart; she seems scarcely to breathe: 
and her countenance at first anxious, gradually changes to a smile, as she compre- 
hends the lesson. She then holds up her tiny fingers, and spells the word in the 
manual alphabet; next, she takes her types and arranges her letters; and at last, 
to make sure that she is right, she takes the whole of the types composing the 
word, and places them upon or in contact with the pencil, or whatever the object 
may be.”’ 

At the end of the yeara report of her case was made, from which the following 
is an extract : 

“It has been ascertained, beyond the possibility of doubt, that she cannot see 
a ray of light, cannot hear the least sound, and never exercises her sense of smell 
if she has any. ‘Chus her mind dwells in darkness and stillness, as profound as 
that of a closed tomb at midnight. Of beautiful sights, and sweet sounds, and 
pleasant odors, she has no conception; nevertheless, she seems as happy and 
playful as a a bird or a lamb; and the employment of her intellectual faculties, 
or acquirement of a new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is porns | marked 
in her expressive features. She never seems to repine, but has all the as on A 
and gayety of childhood. Sheis fond of fun and frolic, and when playing with 


the rest of the children, her shrill laugh sounds loudest of the group. 
x © x * t + * 
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Laura Bridgman. 


VISIT OF HER MOTHER. 





Daring this year, and six months after she had left home, her mother came to 
visit her; and the scene of their meeting was an interesting one. 

The mother stood some time, gazing with overflowing eyes upon he; unfortanate 
child, who all unconscious of her presence, was playing about the room. Pres- 
ently Laura ran against her,and at once began feeling of her hands, examining 
her dress, and trying to find out if she knew her; but not succeeding in this, she 
turned away as if from a stranger, and the poor woman could not conceal the pang 
she felt, at finding that her beloved child did not know her. 

She then gave Laura a string of beads which she used to wear at home, which 
were recognized by the child ut once, who, with much joy, put them around her 
neck, and sought me eagerly, to say tha! she understood the string was from her 
home. 

The mother now tried to caress her child, but poor Laura repelled her, pre- 
ferring to be with her acquaintances. 

Another article from home was now given her, and she began to look mach 
interested; she exmined the stranger more closely, and gave me to understand 
that she knew she cme from Hanover; she even endured her caresses, but would 
leave her with indifference at the slightest signal. The distress of the mother 
was now painful to behold; for, altnough she had feared thot she should not be 
recognized, the painful reality of being treated with cold indifference by a darl- 
ing child, was too much for woman’s nature to bear. 

After a while, on the mother taking hold of her again, a vague idea seemed 
to flit across Laura’s mind, that this evu'd not be a stranger; she therefore very 
eagerly felt of her hands, while her countenance assumed an expression of in- 
lense interest; she became very pale, and then suddenly red; hope seemed 
straggling with doubt and anxiety, and never were contending emotions more 
strongly depicted upon the human face. At this moment of painful uncertainty 
the mother drew her close to her side, and k'ssed her fondly, when at once the 
truth flashed upon the child, and al! mistrust and anxiety disappeared from her face 
as wit!) an expression of exceeding joy she eagerly nestled to the bosom of her 
parent, and yielded herself to her fond embraces. 

* ~ = » * * * e e 

Laura accompanied her mother to the door, clinging close to her all the way, 
until they arrived at the threshold, where she paused and felt around, to ascertain 
who was nearhr. Perceiving the matron, of whom she is very fond, she grasp- 
ed her with one hind, holding on convulsively to her mother with the other, and 
thus she stood for a moment; then she dropped her mother’s hand —put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and tarning round, clung, sobbing to the matron, while her 
mother departed, with emotions as deep as those of her child, 

































After she had been three years under instruction, a very gratifying 
account is given of her progress in the use of language. Pronouns, 
verbs, articles, &c., are beginning to fill up her before broken speech. 
She no longer speaks of herself in the third person, and her store of 
teas has been greatly enlarged. ‘The light which before stole into the 
darkened chambers of her mind by the smallest apertures, has now found 
freer entrance and is quite an illumination to her. She thinks quite 
acutely on many subjects. ‘Take the following passage :— 
















Her teacher talking with her one day about her doll, told her it could not teel; 
that flesh and skin had feeling, but not kid and wax. ‘* But,’ said she, ** why 
cannot man mike flesh doll ?’? Where would he get his flesh was the answer. 
** Take from cow;’’ sid she. Immediately afterwards, talking of horses, she 
said, ‘* Did you ever pat your father’s horse on face ?’’ Yes! ** Was he 
happy?’’ Yes! ‘ Did he smile ?’? No! ‘ Then how did you know he was 
happy ?”’ 












Care has been taken to prevent the introduction of religious dogmas 
into her mind, and Dr. Howe in his Report for 1843, admonishes those 
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who are disposed to instruct her in them, since they know not how far 
in doing so they may interfere with the general plan of the Institution, 
and to show the complexion of her thoughts on spiritual subjects, he 
gives the following conversation. Laura knew that one of the pupils 
had been very ill. 


After his death I proceeded to break it to her. I asked her if she knew that 
little Orin was very sick. She said yes. He was very ill yesterday forenoon, 
said I, and [ knew he could not live long. At this she looked much distressed, 
and seemed to ponder upon it deeply. I paused awhile, and then told her that 
** Orin died last night.”’ Atthe word died she seemed to shrink within herself, 
—there was a contraction of the hands—a half spasm, and her countenance indi- 
cated not exactly grief, but rather pain and amazement; her lips quivered, and 
then she seemed about to cry, but restrained her tears. She had known some- 
thing of death before; she had Jost friends, and she knew about dead animals, 
but this was the only case’ which had occurred in the house. She asked about 
death, and I said, ‘‘ when you are asleep does your body feel ?*’ ‘* Wo, if I am 
very asleep.”” Why? ‘* Ido not know;’’ 1 tried to explain, and used the word 
soul; she said ‘‘ what is soul?’’ that which thinks, and feels, and hopes, and 
loves, said I, to which she added interrogatively, ‘* and aches ?’’ Here I was 
perplexed at the threshold, by her inquiring spirit seizing upon and confounding 
material and immaterial processes. I tried to explain to her that any injury of the 
body was perceived by the soul; but I was clearly beyond her depth, although 
she was all eagerness to goon. I think I made her comprehend the difference 
between material and spiritual operations. After a while she asked, ‘* where is 
Orin’s think?'’ It has left its body and gone away? ‘* Where?’’ To God in 
Heaven. She replied, ‘‘ where? up ?’’ [pointing up.] Yes! ‘ Will it 
come back?”? No! ‘* Why’’ said she. Because hia body was very sick and 
died, and soul cannot stay in dead body. After a mnute she said, “is breath 
dead? is blood dead? your horse died, where is his soul?’’ 1 was obliged to 
give the very unsatisfactory answer that animals have no souls.’’ She said ‘* cat 
does kill a mouse, why? has she got a soul?’’ Ans: ‘* animals do not know 
about souls, they do not think like us.’’ At this moment a fly alighted upon her 
hand, and she said ‘have flies souls?’’ I said no. ‘* Why did not God give 
them souls?’’ Alas! for the poverty of her language, 1 could hardly make her 
understand how much of life and happiness God bestows even upon a little fly ! 
Soon she said, ‘* Can God see, has He eyes?’’ I replied by asking her, can 
you see your mother in Hanover? ‘* Vo!’’ but, said I, you can see her with 
your mind, you can think about her, and love her, ‘* Ves,’’ said she; so, re- 
plied I, God can see you and all people and know all they do; and He thinks 
about them, and loves them, and He will love you and all people if they are gen- 
tle and kind and good, and love one another. ‘* Can He be angry?’’ said she; 
No! He can be sorry, because he loves all folks, and grieves when they do 
wrong;’’ ‘“* Can He cry?’’ said she. No! the body cries because the soul is 
sad, but God has no body; 1 then tried to make her think of her spiritual existence 
as separate from her bocily one; but seemed to dislike to do so, and said eagerly, 
** IT shall not die;’? some would have said she referred to her soul, but she did 
not, she was shrinking at the thought of physical death, and I turned the conver- 
sation. I could not have the heart to give the poor child the baneful knowledge 
before I had prepared the antidote. It seems to me that she needs not the fear of 
death to keep her in the path of goodness. 


In 1846 when she had been in the Institution six years, she had attained 
a use of language of which the following is given for a specimen :— 


THE GOODNATURED GIRL. 





** Lucy was merely nine years old. She had excellent per She always 
did with alacrity what her mother requested her todo. She told Lucy when it 
was time for her to go to school; so Lucy ran and put on her bonnet and shawl 
and then she went back to her mamma. She offered Lucy a basket containing 
some pie and cake for her luncheon. And Lucy went precisely at schooltime 
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and when she got to the house she took her own seat and began to study diligently 
with all the children. And she always conformed to her teacher’s wishes—In re- 
sess she took luncheon out of her basket but she gave some of it to her mates— 
Lucy had some books with pictares and slate in her desk— 

‘© When she went home she found thit dinner was all ready—Afierwards her 
mother took her to take tea with her friends) Lucy was much delighted to play 
with her little cousins Lucy and Helen; and they let her see their play things, 
After tea Lucy was sorry to depart; and when she went to bed she thought that 
she had made it pleasantly to all her friends with little joyful heart.”’ 


During this year her health failed so much, as to give those interested 
in her (and who that knows her is not of the number?) serious ap- 
wrehensions as the result, but within the last fifteen or eighteen months it 
oe become fully re-established. She is now in good health, full of energy, 
with a fund of cheerfulness and gaiety, that thousands blessed with all 
the natural endowments of man might envy. The even vivacity of her 
dispos tion, with her fine organization, and sensitive temperament, is 
to me one of the most wonderful facts in nature. She is not indifferent 
to the great privations she lives under, but she seems to have in her 
loving heart a source of light and harmony that enables her to defy the 
outward darkness and silence to which she is doomed. 

I have approached her when she has been sitting alone in the evenjn 
unconscious that any one was near, or that light surrounded her, an 
found her face radiant with the joy of her unuttered thoughts and | have 


often wondered whether or not if her eyes and ears had been ever. 


open to the sights and sounds that shock us, she would have had as few 
ungentle, disturbing, thoughts or emotions as now agitate her. Her 
condition has been one of protection as well as of privation, ‘The wis- 
dom, purity, and delicacy of the minds which have educated hers and 
been, as it were, the lenses of her darkened spirit, have been as a 
mighty, and scarcely less than all-sufficient shield against the grosser 
influences that would otherwise have beset and poisoned her nature. It 
is fearful to think how far in an opposite direction one so purely depen- 
dent might have been carried, had her lot been cast with the less refined 
and noble minds than those which bave bent their: untiring energies to 
make her future years blessed, 





Lavra’s views on' THE Mexican War.—Anecpnore.—Governor 
Briggs, in company with a brother Excellency from New Hampshire, 
or Vermont, one or both, visited the asylum for the Blind at South 
Boston. ‘Bhere he was introduced to Laura Bridgman, the deaf, dumb 
and blind girl, into whose mind Dr. Howe has found a way for knowl- 
edge, though it was * quite shut out” at these three entrances. As soon 
as Laura understood that her visitor was the Governor, she instantly 
attacked bim about the Mexican war and the volunteers. She was very 
earnest to know why he let them go to Mexico to kill people? Why he 
didn’t keep them at home? And that means be not wanting, she wished 
to know ‘‘ why he couldn’t hide their clothes, so that they couldn’t pack 
their trunks! ‘The reply of his Excellency to these interrogations has 


not transpired, to my knowledge, but it is believed that he was satisfied 
with a soul thus dwelling in outer darkness. 


Lavura’s views on Capitay Punisament. — To such a being as 
Laura, it is interesting to know what views she would form of that mode 
of Punishment which it is the main design of our periodical to remove 
from society. Her testimony would seem to be that of pure, unadulte- 
rated nature. We were peculiarly struck with her views aud we pre- 
seut thein for the gratification of our readers :— 
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** Not long ago, allusion was made incidentally in conversation with her, to 
murder and Capital Punishment, when she instantly asked, with much eagerness, 
and with an expressicn of horror, why a man would kill another? The explana- 
tion was painful, and probably unsatisfactory; but not more so than that which fol- 
lowed of Capital Punishment. She was perplexed to know why men should kill 
the murderer; and her simple question amounted to asking why they try to reme- 
dy one evil deed by perpetrating a like deed; it was as forcible as if put by Bec- 
caria himself; nor could I answer it, except by assuming the homeepathic axiom, 
* that like cures like.’ ’’ 


We do not wonder that she was perplexed to see how the commis- 
sion of one evil would remedy another. Here isthe point. And we 
would ask society to look at this matter. Laura is right. Without the 
faculties of seeing, hearing, or speaking, she sees much further than 
those who boast ef their great wisdom. We would advise our Legisla- 
tors and friends of the gallows to learn of this poor, unfortunate child 
of nature. We think they would find it difficult to answer her question. 





PurenotoaicaL Description.—The following we copy from a de- 
scription by Fowler, which shows their developments of mind accord- 
ing to Phrenology :— 

They both have fully developed nervous temperaments, and well de- 
veloped heads, with distinct phtetiologica) organs, and corresponding 
manifestations of mind. Oliver Caswell’s head I have not examined, 
but it appears to be well balanced, with a very pleasant physiognomy. 
Laura Bridgman I have examined. Her head has undergone a marked 
change, in not only general size, but an absolute an! relative increase 
in the moral and intellectual region of the brain; both of which are 
now fully develuped, and the faculties connected with these develop- 
ments are as distinctly manifested; and with only the two mediums of 
communication with the world—that of taste and sensation—she is 
making astonishing progress in improvement and mental development. 
She has large order, and is neat and tidy. Her social feelings ate 
amply developed, and in harmony with the true female character. She 
is very affectionate and devoted to her friends, but delicate and sensitive 
in regard to sex. The crown of her head is large, and those faculties 
situated there have a powerful influence in her character—particularly 
Approbutiveness and Cautiousness. She is exceedingly solicitous, anx- 
ious, sensitive and sensible to foreign influences, so far as she can be- 
come acquainted with them. She lacks Destructiveness, and its sus- 
taining influences. Her greatest source of uneasiness ari§es from the 
fact, that she is shut out from the world almost entirely, with a very 
active, craving mind, and but little for it to feed upon. Consequently, 
she is continually struggling with internal emotions, with but very lim- 
ited means to give vent to, or make known her desires. A person must 
be worse than blind to become acquainted with all the facts connected 
with these two individuals, and not admit the truth of phrenological 
seience. For further particulars see Dr. S. G Howe’s reports of the 
Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind; South Boston, the 3d volume of 
American Phrenological Journal. 


OLIVER CASWELL. 


Of Oliver Caswell, the teaching of whom is one of Laura Bridg- 
= pee pleasures, a word or two must be said. We will quote from the 
port:— 
Oliver Caswell, the deaf and blind mute, whose case has so often been related. 
has been in good health during the past year, and continues to be the same gentle 
and amiable boy as ever. 
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His progress in learning language and acquiring intellectual knowledge, is com- 
paratively slow, becanse he has not that fineness of fibre, and that activity of tem- 
perament which enable Laura to struggle so successively against the immense dis- 
advantages under which they both labor. Still he continues to improve, and can 
express his thoughts pretty well upon ordinary subjects * * With regard to 
intellectu:! knowledge, he is still a child, and his tastes and pursuits are those of 
a child; but in his affections he is as tender and true as a woman; in his deport- 
ment he is as regular and discreet as a man. 

What is most remarkable about him, perhaps, is the disparity between his men- 
tal powe.s and attainments, and his moral sentiments and social affections. His 
natural ability is small, and his acquired knowledge very limited; but his sense 
of right and wrong, his obedience to moral obligations, and his attachment to 
friends, are very remarkable. He never wilfully and knowingly violates the rights 
or injures the feelings of others, and he seldom shows any signs of temper when 
his own seem to be invaded, but he bears all the teazing of little boys with geutle- 
ness and patience. He is very tractable, and always obeys respectfully the re- 
quests of his teacher. ‘This shows the effect which kind and gentle treatment has 
had upon his character; for when he came here, he was sometimes very wilful, 
and showed occasional outbursts of temper which were ferfully violent. [t seems 
hardly possible that the gentle and affectionate youth, who loves all the household 
and is beloved in return, should be the same who a few years ago scratehed and 
bit like a young savage those who attempted to control him. 

During 'he pst year his principal studv has been that of language, of which 
his knowledge is still very limited, and his command imperfect. He is instructed 
for the most pirt by familiir conversation, in which the teacher contrives to give 
him some knowledge of arithmetic, geography, etc. He is best pleased to be in 
his workshop, and he will probably become a goud workman, and be enabled to 
support himself, by his own labor after he leaves the school. 





THE BRICKMAKER, 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
[Revised by the Author for the Prisoners’ Friend.} 


Whatsoever falls away 

Springeth up again, they say; 
Then, when this shall fall asunder, 
And the fire be freed from under, 
Tell us what imperial thing 

From the ruin sha}l upspring ? 


Let the blinded horse ge round 
Till the yellow clay be ground, 
And no weary arms be folded 
Till the mass to brick be moulded. 


in no stately structnres skilled, 
What the temple we would build? 
Now the massive kiln is risen— 
Call it palace—call it prison; 
View it well; from end to end 
Narrow corridors extend,— 
Long, and dark, and dingy aisles;— 
Choke its earthly vaults with piles 
Of the resinous yellow pine; 
Now thrust in the fettered fire— 
Hearken! how he stamps with ire, 
Treading out the pitchy wine ! 
Wrought anon to wilder speils 
Hear him shout his loud alarms; 
See him thrust his glowing arms 
Through the windows of his celts! 


There sha!] grow a stately building, 
Airy dome and columned walls; 

Mottos writ in richest gilding 
Blazing through its pillared halls. 


In those chambers, stern and dreaded . 
They, the mighty ones shal) stand ; 
There shall sit the hoary-headed 
Old defenders of the land. 


There shall Titan words be spoken, 
Which shall thrill a wondering world ; 
Ancient ties and bonds be broken 
And new banners be unfurled. 






But his chains at last shall sever; 
Slavery lives not for ever; 

And the thickest prison wall 

Into ruin yet must fall. 





But anon those glorious uses 
In these chambers shall lie dead. 

And the world’s antique abuses, 

Hydra-headed, rise instead. 
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But this wrong not Jong shall linger— 
The old capitol must fall; 

For, behold ! the fiery finger 
Flames ulong the fated wall ! 


Il. 


Let the blinded horse go round 

Till the yellow clay be ground, 

And no weary arms be folded 

Till the muss to brick be moulded— 
Till the heavy walls be risen 

And the fire is in his prison: 

But when break the walls asunder 
Aud the fire is freed from under, 
Say again what stately thing 

From the ruin shall upspring ? 


There sha!! grow a church whose steeple 
To the heavens shall aspire; 

And shull come the mighty people 
To the music of the choir. 


On the infant, robed in whiteness, 
Shal]] baptisinal waters fall, 

While the chilu’s angelic brightness 
Sheds a halo over all. 


There shall stand enwreathed in marriage 
Forms that tremble—hearts that thrill 
To the door Death’s sable carriage 
Shall bring forms and hearts grown still! 


Dressed in garments richly glistening, 
Rustling wealth shail walk the aisle ; 

And the poor, without stand listening, 
Praying in their hearts the while. 


There the veteran shall come weekly 
With his cane, oppressed and poor, 

Mid the horses stunding meekly, 
Gazing through the open door. 


But these wrongs not long shall linger— 
The presuinptuous pile must fall ; 
For, behold! the fiery finger 
Flames along the fated wall: 


Let the blinded horse go round 
Till the yellow clay be ground; 


And no weary arnis be folded 

Till the mass to brick be moulded— 
Say again what stately thing 

From the ruin shall upspring ? 


Not the hall with columned chambers, 
Starred with words of liberty, 

Where the Freedom-canting members 
Fee! no impulse of the free; 


Not the pile where souls in error 

Hear the words, ‘* Go, sin no more !” 
But adusky thing of terror, 

With its cells and grated door. 


To its inmates each to-morrow 
Shall bring in no ude of joy. 

Born in darkness and in sorrow 
There sha)! stand the fated boy. 


With a grief too loud to smother, 
With a throbbing, burning head— 
There shall groan some desperate mother, 
Nor deny the stolen bread ! 


There the veteran, a poor debtor, 
Marked with honorable scars, 
Listening to some clanking fetter, 

Shall gaze idly through the bars : 


Shall gaze idly, not demurring, 

Though with thick oppression bowed ; 
While the Many, doubly erring, 

Shall walk honored through the crowd 


Yet these wrongs not long shall linger— 
The benighted pile must fall ; 

For, behold ! the flery finger 
Flames along the fated wall ! 


Iv. 


Let the blinded horse go round 
Till the yellow clay be ground ; 
And no weary arins be folded 
Till the mass to brick be moulded— 
Till the heavy wails be risen 

And the fire is in its prison. 
Beuate-chamber, church, and jail, 
Like our kiln at last shal! fail ; 
Every shape of earth shall fade ; 
But the Heavenly Temple made 
For the sorely tried and pure, 
With its Builder shall endure ! 


Conviction or T'wo Innocent Men.—James Russell, Joseph 
Phelps, and James Williams were a few months ago convicted by the 
Philadelphia Court of Sessions for robbing the house of Mr. Kempton. 
Itappears Russell was the principal in the robbery, and through his 
evidence the other two were convicted and sent to the penitentiary for 
eight years each, although on the trial they brought forward strong proof 
of their innocence, while Russell got off with four years imprisonment 
injail. A few days ago, however, he was taken dangerously ill, and 
sent for Mr. Kempton, to whom he confessed he had perjured himself 
on the trial, and that Phelps and Williams were entirely innocent, two 
different men, who were at large being his accomplices. Measures 
have already been taken for the release of the two innocent men. 





Capital Punishment. 


ARTICLE XLIX. 
Capital Punishments and the Law Magazine. 


Our London Correspondent some time since forwarded this valuable 
article for insertion. It will be read with great interest, as it answers 
avery popular objection. The advocates of the death-penalty will have 
to find some new ground before they can overthrow our arguments. 
We thank our foreign correspondent for his article. 


A number of this Review contains an article on the Punishment of 
Death, with the following accusation against the advocates of its aboli- 
tion: — 

“The opponents of capital punishment are open to the charge of 
perverting facts, and misstating the statistics of the subject. ‘They dis- 
tinctly announce that ‘wherever capital punishments are diminished, 
there, crimes diminish in their number too.’ We cite Mr. Charles 
Dickens, but the assertion is by no means confined to him.” * * * 

“ The assertion that there has been a diminution is a wanton untruth,” 
« * * «© We give the flattest contradiction to such statements. They 
have been most dishonestly put forth.’ * * * ‘ We cannot but 
think that heavy responsibility attaches to those who have not only con- 
cealed but misrepresented the truth upon so important a branch of the 


inquiry.” 

pe SE of facts, dishonesty, wanton untruth. These are strong 
expressions, and convey heavy charges. A candid man would not 
lightly cast such imputations. A sensible man would require the most 
complete proofs before he ventured to do so. The commonest pruden- 
tial motives, setting aside all regard for honor and all love for truth, 
should suggest this course. 

Out of the large number of crimes which have ceased to be capital, 
the writer selects the following five in support of his accusation; viz., 
arson and other wilful burning, robbery, burglary, attempts to murder, 
cutting and maiming, &c., and rape. 

We take the two first of these; and we give the commitments and 
executions for each of them during the long period from 1831 to 1844, 
in order that our readers may be competent to judge for themselves of 
the results which have followed the disuse of capital punishment for 
these offences. 





ARSON, ETC. ROBBERY. 





Committed. | Executed. Conimitted. | Executed. 
102 16 573 

lil 16 382 

64 394 

68 341 

76 378 

72 334 

42 290 

44 291 

43 308 

68 349 

27 341 

60 450 

506 
397 
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Let the six years ending with the last year of an execution for these 
crimes be compared with the six years immediately following, and we 
arrive at this result: 





Six years ending with | Six years ending with 
1836. p 











Executed. Committed. } Executed. 
58 284 0 
24 2029 0 


Arson and other 2| Committed. 
wilful burning. 493 
Robbery. - - - - - - 2402 

















With these facts before them, the opponents of capital punishments 
may have stated that these crimes decreased on the disuse of the penal- 
ty of death. In this they said nothing but the simple truth. A subse- 
quent increase in the commitments, when the punishment of death had 
ceased to be inflicted for more than six years, cannot in reason be attri- 
buted to its discontinuance. It must rather be assigned to some other of 
the many causes which influence the amount of crime; and of which 
the punishment awarded is not the only one, nor even the chief, 

But the writer informs us that arson oe increased 124 per cent., and 
robbery $3 per cent. It would be difficult to discover how he makes 
this out, if he had not himself informed us of the ingenious process. He 
does not compare consecutive periods, the only fair mode of proceeding 
in this matter, but he picks his years; he takes the three years ending 
with 1837, and compares them with the three years ending with 1844, 
omitting the four years which intervene. He does not inform his read- 
ers what was the amount of executions during his first period; which 
should have been done, that it might be seen whether there was a suffi- 
cient contrast in the practical administration of the law to justify a 
comparison. But it would have weakened his argument to admit that, 
in 1887, there wus no execution whatever for any one of the crimes he 
instances; and in the other years very few. For burglary there were 
only two persons executed during the whole three years, out of 614 
convicted. It would have seemed preposterous to maintain that the 
punishment of death could exercise such a wonderful influence in re- 
straining from crime, when the chances were 306 to | against its being 
enforced, even if the prisoner were found guilty. Next, he suppresses 
the fact that the abolition of the penalty of death is not the only change 
which has taken place in the distribution of punishments. ‘The judges 
have recently, of their own discretion, carried mitigation a great deal 
further; and have almost given up transportation for life for many of- 
fences which were formerly punished with death (a pretty substantial 
proof, by the way, that they did not consider the repeal of the capital 
penalty to have done harm). For instance, out of 114 convicted in 
1844 of cutting and maiming, only two were transported for life. The 
writer ought in fairness to have stated this; for it is a material element 
of the question. Adrgitting an apparent increase in this crime, which, 
however, we believe to be more apparent than real—arising from the 
circumstance that many are now indicted for it, who, while the crime 
was still capital, would have been prosecuted for simple assaults—still, 
if traceable to lenity at all, it would be more properly ascribed to the 
very sparing infliction of transportation for life, than to the abolition of 
capital punishment. 

Losin, he compares two periods which are not properly comparable. 
Thecommitinents during the three years ending with 1844 have been swol- 
len above their natural number by the addition of all those who were 
tried at the winter assize of 1844; and who, if no third assize had been 
established, would have been tried in the spring of 1845, and have been 
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entered in the returns for that year. This, of course, unfairly favors 
his argument to a very considerable extent; but he makes no allowance 
for it. 

The Reviewer, be it remembere:, does not content himself with com- 
plaining of the occasional exaggeration, which no public question, nor 
any side of any public question, can altogether escape; but he imputes 
dishonest motives, He directly charges wilful perversion of facts, and 
wilful suppression of truth—which he totally fails to substantiate. We 
have shown how he picks his facts; what he distorts, and what he sup- 
presses. And we leave it to our readers to decide, if the reprowch of 
concealing and misrepresenting the truth upon this important question 
be deserved by any, to whorn it is most justly due.— Daily News. 


To what is said, and truly said, in the foregoing reply to the writer in 
the Law Magazine, we subjoin a few words in reference to burglary, a 
crime which he alleges has greatly increased owing to its having ceased 
to be punished with death. Let us see whether the facts of the case 
here bear him out, any more than in the instances of arson, or rob- 
bery, &c. 

It must be premised that many burglaries used to be indicted as acts 
of “* housebreaking with larceny,” because it was often easier to obtain 
a conviction when it was not required to prove that the offence was per- 
petrated while it was dark. ‘The writer in the Law Magazine seems to 
have forgotten this circumstance, otherwise he would have conjoined the 
two crimes in attempting any comparison of periods. We shall now do 
this, taking for the first period the six years ending with the time when 
the capital penalty was repealed for housebreaking ; and for the second 
period the six years next following. Here are the results:— 





Six years ending with m a PRET 
ExGtanp axnp Waves. 1833, when House-break" Six pam with 
| ing ceased to be capital. — 
Burglary and | Committed. | Executed. Committed. Executed. 
House- Breaking. 5104 47 hs... Sis 


Thus we see that burglary and housebreaking became less frequent 
by the disuse of the punishment of death; and that, too, at a time when 
minor offences were greatly on the increase. So much for the Oracle 
of the Law Magazine! 


ARTICLE L., 
Prison Reform in France. 


In the Debates on Prison Reform in 1844, Monsieur De ‘Tocque- 
ville and M. Cremieux came zealously forward to support the govern- 


ment. In reply to the objections of making reformatory prisons, these 
eminent men said, 


‘Tt is an unsound objection to the bill, that it seeks to introduce the 
principle of reforming convicts iato the Criminal code of France, in the 
place of the principle of punishment. Criminals must undoubtedly be pun- 
ished, and the bill provides punishment, and creates punishment enough. 
But it does wisely in doing more; it provides for their reform. What! 
are we ever to despair of reforming our erring fellow-men? Are we te 





. 
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drive them eternally out of the reach of hope; and by refusing to them 
the hand of compassion, to compel them for mere existence to fall again 
into acareer of crime? Are we to create for them a legal hell, and 
mercilessly close forever its gates upon them? Why, that is to return 
to pure paganism; when the common Christianity of the civilized world 
has long reversed that cruel creed! ‘There is no one thing in all the 
grand designs of those who planned the French Revolution so good as 
the attempt to implant this Christian principle in the manners of France 
and in her code of laws. ‘The other day, a precious manuscript of 
Mirabeau was produced by the minister to this very effect. ‘ The first ef- 
fect,’ said he, ‘ of the French Revolution was to elevate its code by in- 
troducing into it this idea of reforming the criminal and restoring the 
fallen man.’ Mirabeau called this a great abandonment of the barbar- 
ism of the middle ages. Mirabeau was in the right. He called for a 
criminal code that should keep the offender in awe; but he would not 
he pitiless, and he eloquently maintained, that this view of the case was 
in harmony with the genius of the age.” 


The language of M. Cremieux was perhaps more remarkable. He 
is an able lawyer, and a zealous reformer in the chamber, and himself 
an example of what Justice to a long-crushed people, the Jews, can ef- 
fect. He illustrated the same principle by most interesting facts. 


** When the criminal code was regularly formed,” said he, **in 1810, 
and it was enacted that a released convict might by five years’ good can- 
duct acquire a right to complete restoration in law, the proposer of the 
article, M. de Haubersort said, ‘ this idea of complete restoration may 
perhaps bea dream. It is hard to give credence to the thought that 
prisons can possibly be so reformed as to render any man capable of this 


great boon, and be fit for the duties of life again. But we are bound to 
pass this benevolent law in the hope that a single individual ever shall 
claim the benefit of it. ‘That humane principle bas been eminently 
justified,’ continued M, Cremieux. ‘In the last ten years, twenty 
condemned and punished criminals (felons) have gained by their ex- 
cellent conduct, regular judgements of restoration to all their rights as 
citizens. ‘Thus what the legislator in 1810 admitted to be a mere possi- 
bility of penitentiary reform, proves, upon trial to be, for ten years to- 
gether, a sure and considerable improvement in the conduct and social 
condition of convicts. 

A particular case has occurred of the greatest interest on this head, 
close to Paris, and its authority is universally admitted. A convict who 
had served his time, resided long at Pontoise on the Seine. His charac- 
ter was irreproachable, and 7 body esteemed him; but he was un- 
willing to apply for a pardon, Last year, however, an essay from his 
pen obtained the grea: prize at the Institute, and as some hesitation oc- 
cured on the part of that learned body at granting to one condemned, 
the reward which his talents had earned him, the public voice of his 
town was raised in his favor, and without difficulty obtained the pardon, 
which effaced ail legal trace of the judgment. With such cases before 
us, it is impossible to despair of the good effect of indulgent, but, care- 
ful laws.” 

The French are fast adopting these principles; and the whole science 
of penitentiary legislation is taking a new and mild character through- 
out the continevt. ‘The resolution passed last year at the Congress at 
Frankfort, taken together with the topics discussed this year at Brussels, 
give a favorable idea of the new system, which it is proposed to substi- 
tute for the gallies, the bagnes, the ill-regulated gaols, and the proscrip- 
tions for released convicts, which Lord Brougham’s committee look 
upon as the present beau ideal of penal discipline abroad. 
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ARTICLE LI. 
Father Mathew. 
BY REV. DAY K. LEE, 


Tue good God of Heaven is unsearchable in his judgments; and won- 
derful in his ways. He permits evil to abound, and sends forth a:Mes- 
siah to destroy it. He suffers his lambs to wander from his pasture, 
afd sends out his Shepherds over ali the mountains to explore the lost, 
to deliver the imperilled and bear them back to the fold.. Sin abounded 
in ancient Israel, and at an hour when the sages conceived that the 
earth must sink in a sea of evil, John and Jesus stood forth on the hills 
of Galilee and cried, ‘* Repent, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
Corruptions abounded in the church, and at the appointed hour, God 
sent forth his Luther, reforming errors and breaking idols. Oppression 
bore sway in all the kingdoms, on all the continents; and multiplied 
wrongs and sought to perpetuate its power on all lands, but God was 
against it; and at last when a people rose that demanded Liberty, and 
were worthy to enjoy it; he raised a Washington and led him up the 
mount of victory. 

Intemperance appeared. At an early age, and the eldest evil since 
the deluge, Intemperance appeared, the wo of the world. God permit- 
ted itto rise and ravage. Strange permission! Mysterious Providence 
for the good God of love! But in its permission, a purpose doubtless 
existed which will finally reveal its benevolence and vindicate the good- 
ness of the Almighty. 

In a fascinating form and attractive air it appeared, promising pleas- 
ure and joy. The old poets sang its praises. The people went in crowds 
to its fountains, and the priesthood announced its spirits as a god.. The 
brightest geniuses of classic lands, and all lands gloried in describing, 
and in celebrating the revels of drunkenness. In the minds of deluded 
thousands, the god Bacchus was greater than the God Jehovah. The 
sin progressed, the evil abounded, as the races multiplied. In the spir- 
it of literature, in the disclosures of science, the contagion spread. 
The sins of the fathers were transmitted to their sons. Infancy imbib- 
ed it at the mother’s bosom. The evil appeared at first as a little harm- 
less reptile, sent to give sport. In another century it had become a con- 
siderable adder, and multiplied its species. In another century it was 
a formidable serpent, wal bred in subtle wiles; and like Milton’s ser- 
pent of Paradise, it 


“ wove with Gordian twine 
Its braided train, and of its fata) guile, 
Gave proof unheeded.” 


In another century it had grown to a horrid hydra of many ugly heads 
ravaging every country; awakening millions to the shuddering terror of 
its fangs; and crushing every arm that was lifted for its destruction. 
It was the scourge of Ireland, gorging itself on the very vitals of her 
hope and virtue. [t fattened on the scanty bread of the poor and needy. 
It increased the ferocity of crime and multiplied public offenders. It 
destroyed the peace of families, and coiled about the altar of worship. 
It aggravated the wrongs of woman, and won her with its hellish wiles, 
embruting mothers, debasing daughters und sisters; beggaring children 
and embittering the orphan’s sorrow. Crowding alms-houses, hospitals, 
highways, prisons, with its leprous victims; inflaming the fell spirit of 
war and murder, and extorting a wail of wild, shrieking wo from every 
N. 8. VOL. I. NO. III, —0O. 8. VOL. IV. MO, XXXVIII. 11 
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hamlet and city, that pierced the heavens with pleadings for deliver- 
ance. 

Who will destroy this hydra?—was the cry. Who can stand before 
it? was the answer. O God lend thine aid! was the prayer of thou- 
sands. 

An attempt was ventured. ‘The Quakers, who are ever foremost in 
works of humanity, organized a phalanx and marched againet the evil. 
They were overpowered and scattered. Others assailed the ravaging 
monster. But where one head was crushed, half a dozen others sprang 
hideous in its stead, and clamored with ‘ wide cerberian mouths” full 
loudly for victims. Again went forth the despairing cry, who can dt- 
stroy the monster! Who will present his ravages? Now was fulfilled 
the fable of the hydra that infested the marshes of Lerna, spreading 
terror and desolation in all the country round; for the destruction of 
which among kindred labors Hercules was made a hero. And where 
was the Hercules who would assail the Hydra, Intemperance, and deliv- 
er green Erin from his power? 

God's time had now come. The hour arrived, and the man was 
ready for the work. Remark it when you will; when God is ready to 
expel an evil, he does not wait longer to raise up or search out his hero. 
The man stands ready-annointed, and catches the burning word, and 
sets up his banner on the mountains. That man was now ready in ar- 
mor and a stout brave soul to assail the monster Intemperance. A sig- 
nally significant Providence too, do we read in his preparation for the 
conquest. 

‘That individual was the descendant of a long line of illustrious no- 
bility. His ancestors had transmitted a large inheritance of both wealth 
and virtue to their descendants, But by a singular ordinance of Prov- 
idence, which seems to say God’s annointed need not the aid and instru- 
mentality of worldly on the whole estate that should legally have 
fallen to him, was willed away to another line of inheritors leaving our 
hero without a portion. At an early age too, he was deprived of father 
and mother and left at the mercy al ashtive less near and dear. He was 
adopted by a kind lady and placed under excellent tuition. At the age 
of thirteen he was placed in an academy where he remained seven 
years; and desiring to enter to the church, he was removed to another 
place and pursued his necessary studies. 

After some time he joined the order of Capuchin friars and entered 
upon his mission. In 1814 he was ordained to the Catholic Priesthood. 
From the time of entering upon his mission as a minister of Christ to 
1839; the time of his unfurling God’s banner of reform, this person dis- 
tinguished himself among many people for every excellence of a good 
minister of Jesus Christ. With a soul all warm with sympathies for 
humanity, he was active as an angel in doing good. He was the loving 
comforter, the wise counsellor, the generous benefactor. A true catho- 
lic in spirit, he stepped far over the bounds of the catholic sect, and 
went among other sects scattering ehristian blessings. Upon this beau- 
tiful character as a genuine christian, he rose to high esteem among 
many people, and when the call was made for a champion to expel the 
horrid hydra from his country, he was ready to step forward and conse- 
ecrate his life to the work. 

in no country on earth, has the evil of intemperance more desolations 
than in Ireland. ‘‘ The cheapness of whiskey”—says Father Mathew’s 
biographer—Mr. Birmingham—the poverty of its people, which made 
them in their troubles and their wrongs, fly to the temporary Lethe of 
alcohol, spread like one vast sheetof water, the vice of intoxication over 
the land;—hringing to the homes of the humble—crime, wretchedness 
and degradation. Every species of guilt owed either its origia or in- 
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crease to this besetting sin. Waylaying; private societies; combina- 
tion oaths; plundering of fire arms; threatening nations &c., were its 
detestable offspring. Projects of the darkest description were conceiv- 
ed and planned. ° 

It has been known thata glass of whiskey, was, in many cases the 
only reward offered or accepted for the perpetration of the deadliest 
deed. ‘The sad consequences of all such frequent violations of law, 
were special commissions, summary executions; perpetual banishments; 
families left to pine in rags and wretchedness, or driven vut upon the 
world to ‘‘ eat the bread of sorrow.” 

This was the condition of Ireland, as described by one of her talent- 
ed sons. The mbst strenuous exertions were exerted against the evil 
with no effect. The Quakers, despairing of accomplishing their noble 
endeavor, appealed to Mr. Mathew, and a distinguished protestant gen- 
tleman exclaimed ‘* Mr. Mathew you have received the mission, do not 
reject it.” 

It is said that few men are more distinguished for humility and mod- 
est pretentions than the Apostle of Temperance. 

But a mission so pointed out by the finger of God as his own, he 
could not refuse, and he began the grand Herculean labor. 

For the first year and a half, his success was but indifferent. He met 
with more expressions of discouragement than sympathy and benedic- 
tion. It wasa great undertaking to attempt the renovation of such 
a mass of darkling, degraded humanity. It reminds one of the greater 
undertaking of Jesus to reform a world from universal sin. but the 
standard once set, and the word spoken, slow achievment was percep- 
table, and the friends of man took courage. After the ge and a half 
endeavor, the triumph of the reformer began to astonish all bebolders. 
His kind, cheering word went forth as the blast of a resurrection trum- 
pet. The most degraded aroused from the horrid nightmare, and cast 
away his chains. Fetes bounding heart to heart the new impulse ex- 
tended, and hundreds of abandoned inebriates returned to manhood, 
and wifes, sisters, children rejoiced and said God bless the kind Re- 
former. 

‘In a place at Cork, called the Horse Bazaar—says Father Mathew’s 
biographer,—he held bis regular temperance meetings twice a week on 
Fridays and Saturdays. ‘The members of his society increased. ‘The 
most obdurate drunkards in the city enrolled themselves in the Cork Te- 
tal Abstinence Association. Along the banks of the Shannon, his fame 
began totravel. First the men of Kilrush came in to be received: then 
some hundreds from Kerry; then from Limerick, until sometime in Aug. 
1839, the system burst into a flame.” Father Mathew visited Water- 
ford, Lismore, Ennis, Clonmel, Thurles, Cashel, Templemore, Cas- 
tlecomer, Rathsdown, and other places. In thousands and tens of 
thousands the poor people thronged around him to take the pledge. At 
Parsonstown we are told the scene was most interesting. He tock his 
stand on an immense common in which were stationed a large body of 
police to preserve order, and around the outside of which were Rifle- 
men who formed a barrier to oppose the rushing legions from pressing 
away the railing, and within and without this barrier, to keep the pas- 
sage clear, the cavalry with flags waving to the wind were moving up 
aud down with measured pace. 

Our friend will excuse us for dividing his article. —Ep. 


oe 


CriMINALS IN PRison.—There are about 30,000 criminals in the va- 
rious prisons in the United States. About 20,000 are annually dis- 
charged. 




























Select Poems. 





ARTICLE LIL 
SELECT POEMS, 





BY REV. S. G. BULFINCH. 





We ‘continue the choice collection of poetry made by our friend. 
The readers of our monthly must feel grateful to him for his gratuitous 
labor. A more acceptable labor he could not have performed. We 
should be glad to resign this department to his charge. 


THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


BY SHENSTONE. 


Exvizasetn, afterwards Queen of England, was placed in confinement at 
Woodstock, in the reign of her sister. 
. 


WILL you hear how once repining 
Great Eliza captive lay, 

Each ambitious thought resigning, 
Poe to riches, pomp and sway ? 


While the nymphs and swains, delighted, 
Tripped around in al! their pride ; 

Envying joys by others slighted, 

us the royal maiden cried : 






*€ Bred on plains, or born in valleys, 
Who would bid these scenes adieu ? 
Stranger to the arts of malice, 

Who would ever courts pursue ? 


“ Malice never taught to treasure, 
Censure never taught to bear, 
Love is al] the shepherd’s pleasure, 
Love is all the damse}’s care. 
















“ How can they of humble station 
Vainly blame the powers above ? 

Or accuse the dispensation 

Which allows them all to love ? 






“ Love, like air, is widely given ; 
Power nor chance can these restrain ; 

Truest, noblest gifts of Heaven ! 

Only purest on the plain. 


“ Hark to yonder milkmaid singing 

Cheerly o’er the brimming pail ; 
Cowslips, all around her springing 
Sweetly paint the golden vale. 














“ Never yet did courtly maiden 
Move so sprightly, look so fair ; 

Never breast, with jewels laden, 
Pour a song so void of care. 


“ Would indulgent Heaven had granted 
Me some rural damsel’s part ! 

All the empire I had wanted 
Then had been my shepherd’s heart. 


Then with him o’er hills and mountains, 
Free from fetters, might I rove ; 

Fearless taste the crystal fountains, 

Peaceful sleep beneath the grove. 


“ Rustics had been more forgiving, 
Partial to my virgin bloom ; 

None had envied me when living, 

None had triumphed o’er my tomb.” 



































Select Poems. 


AN AGED PRISONER DYING. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE’S “ KING HENRY VI.” 


KinpD keepers of my weak decaying age, 
Let dying Mortimer here rest himself— 
Even like a man new haled from the rack 

So fare my limbs with long imprisonment : 

And these grey locks, the pursuivants of death, 

Nestor-like aged, in an age of care, 

Argue the end of Edmund Mortimer. 

These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent, 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent: 

Weak shoulders, overborne with burd’ning grief, a 
And pithless arms, like to a withered vine 

That droops his sapless branches to the ground ; 

Yet are these feet, whose strengthless stay is numb, 

Unable to support this lump of clay, 
Swift-winged with desire to get a grave, 

As witting, I no other comfort have. 

—Since Henry Monmouth first began to reign, 
(Before whose glory I was great in arms,) 

This loathsome sequestration have I had :-— 
—But now, the arbitrator of despairs, 

Just death, kind umpire of men’s miseries, 

With sweet enlargement doth disiniss me hence. 


STERLING CASTLE. 


BY SCOTT. 


Ye towers! within whose circuit dread ut 
A Douglas by his sovereign bled ; i 
And thou, O sad and fatal mound 
That oft has heard the death-axe sound, 
As on the noblest of the land 

Fell the stern headsman’s bloody hand,— 
The dungeon, block, and nameless tomb 
Prepare for Douglass seeks his doom ! 





Noble Revenge. 
















Wuewn I was asmall boy, there was a black boy in the neighbor- 
hood, by the name of “ Jim Dick.”— Myself and a number of my play- 
fellows, were one evening collected together at our usual sports, and 
hegan tormenting the poor colored boy, by calling him ‘* blackamoor,”’ 
‘*nigger,” and other degrading epitlfets; the poor fellow appeared to 
be exceedingly grieved at our conduct, and soon left us. We soon 
after made an appointment to go a skating in the neighborhood, and on 
the day of the appointment, I had the misfortune to break my skates, 
and I could not go without borrowing a pair of Jim Dick. 1 went to 
him and asked him for them. ‘ O yes, John, you may have them and 
welcome,”’ was the answer. When I went to return them, | found Jim 
sitting by the fire in the kitchen, reading the Bible. I told him I had 
returned his skates, and was under great obligation to him for his kind- 
ness. He looked at me as he took the skates, and with tears in his eyes 
said to me, ‘ John, don’t never call me blackamoor again,” and imme- 
diately left the room. ‘These words pierced my heart, and I burst inte 
tears, and from that time resolved not to abuse a poor black in future. 
—Southey. A 

ll 





Anecdotes. 


ARTICLE LIII. 
ANECDOTES. 


AN ACUTE LADY. 


Lavy Browne and I were as usual going to the Duchess of Montrose 
at seven o’clock. The evening was very dark. In the close lane under 
the park-pale, and within twenty yards of the gate, a black figure push- 
ed by between the chaise and the hedge on my side. I suspected it was 
a highwayman; and so I found did Lady Browne, for she was speaking 
and stopped. ‘To divert her fears, | was just going to say, ‘‘ Is not 
that the apothecary going to the duchess?”? when I heard a voice cry, 
‘* Stop!’ and the figure came back to the chaise. 1] had the presence of 
mind, before I letdown the glass, to take out my watch and stuff it with- 
in my waistcoat under my arm. He said, ‘* Your purses and watches?’ 
I replied, “‘I have no watch.” ‘* Then your purse.” I gave it to him: 
it had nine guineas. It was so dark that I could not see his hand, but felt 
him take it. He then asked for Lady Browne’s purse, and said, 
‘© Don’t be frightened; | will not hurt you.” I said, “ No, you won’t 
frighten the lady.” He replied, ‘* No, I give you my word I will do 
you no hurt.”” Lady Browne gave him her purse, and was going to add 
her watch; but he said, ‘“‘ 1 am much obliged to you; I wish you a good 
night!’ pulled off bis hat, and rode away. ‘* Well,” said I, ‘* Lady 
Browne, you will not be afraid of being robbed another time, for you see 
there is nothing in it.” ‘Oh! but I am,” said she; ‘and now [ am in 
terror lest he should return, for I have given him a purse with oniy bad 
money, that I carry on purpose.”—Horace Walpole. 


STRATAGEM OF A BAILIFF, 


Near the town of Vaugiers, a bailiff had to seize a very rae 
creditor. One morning he espied the latter in his shop. But unluckily, 
in order to arrest a man in his own house, the presence of a justice of 
the peace is necessary. And who would vouch that wher he should 
have brought thither the justice of the peace, the debtor would not have 
disappeared? What was to be done under these circumstances? He 
seize vat of magnificent carnations whicn stood in the window, and 


made off with them. The slippery debtor’s prudence was vanquished 
by his leve for his property, and thinking only of getting back his pot of 
carnations, he ran after the ravisher and soon overtook Bante but, at the 
moment when he thought himself on the point of recovering his treas- 
ure, he was seized by a couple of police-men, and committed to prison. 


A SCHOLAR IN A RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Whilst one of the visitors was at the school, in Bristol, England, a 
boy of about thirteen was seen to be extremely violent ant refractory; 
a teacher endeavoring to lead him to the bottom of the class for inat- 
tention. He obstinately resisted, and stamped with rage. The master 
observing the conflict, went to the boy, patted him gently on the head 
and cheek, and begged him to be a good boy. In a minute, before the 
master had quitted him, it came again to his turn to be asked by the 
teacher one of the arithinetical questions of the lesson; when lie cheer- 
fully and promptly cried out ‘ Forty-eight,” the proper answer. The 
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crimson flush of anger had left his face; his countenance was as bright 
and placid as if the last few moments had not witnessed the storm that 
had agitated his passions, and he became at once quiet and docile. The 
visitor asked the master about him: he replied, ‘* That boy is the most 
unmanageable one in the school; he is clever, but very passionate. 
He has kicked my legs (happily, he has no shoes;) he has pelted me 
with mud in the streets. I have dismissed him from the school, but al- 
lowed him to come again on his earnest entreaty and promise of good 
conduct. If [ had struck that lad when he was so irritated, or spoken 
harshly and angrily to him, his fury would have been quite ungoverna- 
bles but he can’t stamd a word of kindness.” 

















ARTICLE LIV. 
IRELAND. 


STATE PRISONERS. 














Art the present moment the following notice of the early life and ca- 
reer of the State Prisoners may not, perhaps, be uninteresting: 

Mr. C. Gavan Durry is the son of a farmer in the County of Mona- 
ghan. The first p-ominent position he occupied was that of a writer 
on the Dublin Morning Register, a Repeal publication, now extinct. 
He subsequently proceeded to Belfast to edit and otherwise manage a 
journal known as the “ Belfast Vindicator.’? Mr. Duffy, while in 
this position, supported the Whigs. In 1842 Mr. Duffy, whose name 
had obtained some degree of notoriety, established the Nation newspa- 
per. Mr. Duffy isa Roose Catholic. He is not more than thirty-two A ta 
years of age. 

Mr. Meacuer is son of Mr. Thomas Meagher, M. P. from Water- 
ford City—u merchant and Alderman of that place, who has amassed 
considerable wealth by trading with America. The young gentleman, 
now about 26 years of age, possesses some property independent of his 
father, with whom, as well as with his brother, he has always been at 
variance, so far as pelitics are concerned. He, also, is a Roman Cath- 
olic. According to his own statement, he was induced to embark in the 
cause of Repeal by O’Connell’s many warlike appeals to the youth of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Doueny, who, in point of years, is something more than a Young 
Irelander, is, according to his own account, of humble origin. He can- 
not be less than forty-five years of age. He isa barrister. For many 
years he followed the occupation of schoolmaster. He is a Roman 
Catholic. 

Mr. Ditox is a barrister, and took a gold medal and other honors in 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was formerly a writer on the Dublin 































Morning Register. Mr. Dillon who is a very young man, is son to an , 
extensive corn merchant in the County of Mayo. He is a Roman 
Catholic. 


Mr. O’GornaM, jr., isson to an extensive woolen-draper in Dublin, 
and is a Roman Catholic. 

Mr. Martin is understood to be a gentleman of independence, but 
whether small or large is not generally known. He was the first North- 
ern Protestant who joined the Confederates, and has latterly rendered 
himself conspicuous by being editor of the Felon newspaper. 

Mr. O’Douerrty, of the T'ribune, lately tried, is a medical student. 
He isa native of the South of Ireland, and a Roman Catholic. 
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Llustration of Kindness. 


ARTICLE LV. 
Illustration of Kindness. 
BROTHER AND SISTER, 


A French paper says that Lucile Romee, a pretty little girl with blue 
eyes and fair hair, poorly clothed, was brought before the Court of Cor- 
rection, under a charge of vagrancy. 

** Does any one claim you £” asked the magistrate. 

“Ah, my good sir,’ said she, “Il have no longer any friends; my 
father and mother are dead—I have only my brother James but he is as 
young asl am. Oh, dear ! what could he do for me.” 

* The Court must send you to the House of Correction.” 

‘* Here I am, sister—nere I am do not fear !” cried a childish voice 
from the other end of the court. And atthe same instant a little boy 
with a sprightly countenance, started forth from amidst the crowd, and 
stood before the judge. 

‘* Who are you ? said he.” 

«* James Romee, the brother of this poor little girl.” 

‘© Your age ?” 

‘* Thirteen.” 

**And what do you want !” 

**T come to claim Lucile.” 

‘* But have you the means of providing for her ?” 

** Yesterday I had not, but now [ have. Don’t be afraid, Lucile.” 

** Oh, how good you are James!” 

** But let us see, my boy,’’ said the magistrate; ‘‘ the Court is dispos- 
ed to do all it can for your sister. However, you must give us some 
explanation,” 

** About a fortnight ago, sir,” continued the boy, ‘‘ my poor mother 
died of a bad cough, for it was very cold at home. We were in great 
trouble. Then I said to myself I will become an artizan, and wher | 
know a good trade I will support my sister. I went apprentice to a 
brush-maker. Every day | used to carry her half my dinner, and at 
night I took her secretly to my room, and she slept on my bed while | 
slept on the floor, wrapped in my blouse. But it appears the poor little 
thing had not enough to eat, for, unfortunately, ane day she begged on 
the boulevard. When I heard she was taken up, I said to myseli, come 
my boy, things cannot last so; you must find something better. I wished 
to be an artizan, but at last decided to look for a place. I have found a 
very good one, where I am lodged ted, clothed, and have twenty francs 
a month. I have also found a good woman who with these twenty francs 
will take care of Lucile and teach her needle-work. I claim my 
sister.”’ 

‘* My boy,” said the magistrate, ‘ your conduct is very honorable. 
The Court encourage you to persevere in this course, and you will 

rosper.”’ 

The Court then decided to render up Lucile to James, and she was 
going from the bar to join her brother; when the magistrate smilingly 
said, ‘* You canuot be set at liberty till to-morrow.” 

** Never mind, Lucile, 1 will come and fetch you to-morrow. (To 
the magistrate,) I may kiss her may [ not sir ?” 

He then threw himself into the arms of his sister, and both wept 
warrn tears of affection. 


. 


Capitat Orrences 1n Massacuuserts:—Treason, Murder, Arson, 
and Rape. One. execution has occurred under Gov. Brigg’s adminis- 
tration. A criminal is now awaiting the hour of his execution. 
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ARTICLE LVI. 
Letter from Amos Pillsbury. 


Ovr readers will be glad to hear from this distinguished prison-keep- 
er. Few men have done more to change the discipline of Prisons than 
he has. We are glad that he approves of our monthly form. Almost 
all the friends of the cause pronounce this a decided improvement. Sev- 
eral letters have been received on this subject. A very excellent one was 
received from our devoted friend, Charles E. Berry, of Penn. We are 
in fact, unable to find room for the many favorable notices of our new 
form. 

On the subject of Discharged Convicts, it will be seen that our friend 
Pillsbury speaks in the most decided manner. His testimony is worth 
much onthis point. ‘This reminds us that we have the testimony of sev- 


eral keepers of Prisons on this vefy subject, which we hope to give 
hereafter :— 


Penitentiary, Albany, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1848. 

Rev. Cuarves Spear: 

My Dear Sir—I have this moment finished reading your first number 
of the Monthly Priseners’ Friend. I like the change you have made in 
the form of the publication. I think it better calculated to promote the 
object you have in view. 

Ido not agree with you in all your views of Prison discipline and 
management, still I find sufficient to interest and instruct me, and also 
much that accords with my feelings and experience. 

Having been engaged for a quarter of a century in the management 
of Prisons, and in the instruction and discipline of prisoners, I need 
hardly assure you, that I feel a deep interest in every movement calcu- 
lated to improve the condition of those who err, or who may hereafter, 
be confined in our prisons,—especially in every effort to aid, assist, and 
encourage them on their discharge. I hope and believe your monthly, 
and your other labors in behalf of the discharged er: will be the 
means of awakening in the public mind a better feeling towards this 
class of our fellow men as they come forth into society at the end of 
their sentence. [ am very respectfully, your friend, 


Amos PILussury. 
P.S. Please find enclosed $2 for the ** Friend.” 





ARTICLE LVII. 
United States Penitentiary and National Intelligencer. 


In all our efforts in Prison Reform in this country, we have aimed to 
keep the whole work free from sect or party, in the religious or politi- 
cal world. And we believe among all the numerous charges brought 
against us, that no one can say that we have aimed to give our labors a 
party influence. So much seems necessary for us to say by way of in- 
troduction. 

Before us lies some very valuable documents from Washington, 
which are intended as a reply to a note directed by us to the keeper of 
the United States Penitentiary. It will be remembered that we visited this 
institution during our late journey to Washington, and that we express- 
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ed a strong approbation of the manner in which the Prison affairs were 
conducted. Indeed, we have seen no institution of the kind in this 
country that is superior. ‘There was an air of neatness and order about 
the whole prison that called forth our warmest approbotion. We form- 
ed a most favorable opinion of the keeper and his officers. Judge of 
our surprise, then, on taking up a paper published in Boston, to find an 
article copied from the National Intelligencer, charging the Warden 
with employing the-convicts for electioneering purposes! The Intelligen- 
cer makes this charge, and also copies from a paper cailed * The Battery” 
in which the same charge is brought out still more distinctly. Believing 
this to be a matter which came regularly within the province of our 
monthly journal, we immediately wrote to the Warden to know the 
facts. We wrote not for political purposes, but as the Prisoners’ Friend. 
If such a use were made of a prison any where and by any party, we 
felt that the public ought to know the fact, and more especially if the 
United States Penitentiary were thus used. To make use of convicts 
for the purpose alleged, we considered was mean and despicable in the 
extreme. e despatched a letter at once to the Warden, asking him 
to explain if he could. We have areply both fromthe Warden and 
from his officers, and also a letter from a ‘Tutor in the family of the 
Warden, who is frequently in the prison and who, by the way, is of an 
opposite political faith to the Warden. 


e give the whole matter, the charge and the refutation. The 
charge made is as follows:— 


But we are well assured that even more crying abuses than this are practised in 
public institutions in this city immediately under the control and direction of the 
administration. We learn, for example, that the convicts in the penitentiary are 
actually employed in preparing and painting democratic transparencies, for use, 
for electioneering purposes, not only in this city, but in other quarters. Whether 
this be a proper en.ployment for these convicts, our readers are quite as competent 
to judge as we are. We find further, in a paper called *‘ The Battery,’’ printed in 
this city the following statement, which we are assured is literally true : 

‘*And next, we have, in the electioneering field, the Unirep States PENI- 
TENTIARY! The superintendent of that institution not only signs documents 
now as chairman of an executive committee of a Cass and Butler club, but abso- 
lutely makes a huge Cass and Butler document-room of the Unitrepv States 
PENITENTIARY! Cart loads of documents go thereto be directed ; but wheth- 
er the convicts are taken from their other hard labor, and made to direct these 


Cass and Butler documents, or not, is more than has as yet transpired. Somebody 
tbere directs them, at all events.’’ 


The reply to us, was a full denial followed by some remarks; an 
extract from which we here insert, with a copy of the affidavit of his 
under officers which he sent us with his !etter:— 


LETTER OF THE WARDEN. 


U. S. Penitentiary, Washington, D. C. Oct. 14, 1848. 
C. Spear: 

Respected Sir—I exceedingly appreciate your kind feelings you appear to enter- 
tain of the condition of our Prison, when on your visit with us. It has, and | trul 
hope may as long as it may be under my charge, be my constant aim to do all 
within my power to promote the best interest of the health and comfort of the un- 
fortunate, who have sadly become the victim of crime. I must refer once more to 
the article alluded to, merely to call your attention, when you were with us on 
exhibiting to you all of the Departments, which were but two; Shoe, and Broom- 
making, the only two. And we have not ‘one single painter in the prison; they 
are generally of an ignorant cast, while you must recollect that it requires quite an 
artist to paint and prepare transparencies, and as for directing Documents, we 
have not more than five men in prison that can more than write their names, and 
that in a very imperfect manner. 
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The whole matter grew out of the circumstance of my purchasing a few docu- 
ments at the Congressional Globe office, besides a tolerably large number which 
were made a present to me after the adjournment of Congress, by some of the 
members, all which were enveloped and franked. I was seen to carry them home, 
and placed them in my family apartment and directed them to my friends abroad. 
Which by referring to my card, you will see I acknowledge. You will please ex- 
cuse the length of my letter, with the hope all that all 1 have sent may prove sat- 
isfactory. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. K. Sencsracx, Warden of U.S. Penitentiary. 
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AFFIDAVIT 






PENITENTIARY FOR THE DistricT or CoLuMBiA. 
Washington city, Oct. 5, 1848. 

We, the undersigned, officers employed at the penitentiary for the District of 
Columbia, do hereby certify that the present Warden, Mr. CU. P. Sengstack, has 
not at any time employed the conyiets of this prison, either in making or painting 
democratic or any other transparencies, to be used for electioneering purposes in 
this city, orany other quarter. Neither bas he employed them at any time in i 
folding or directing documents, or for any other political purposes. 

CRAVEN ASHFORD, ' 1 
JOHN A. YOUNG, 
JAMES PARSONS, 
WM. H. CLARK, 
BENJAMIN STEES, - 
RICHARD PIERCE, 
MICHAEL NASH, 
CHARLES FRAFRLAR. 
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Districr or CoLuMBIA, : 
Washington County, } - 
Personally appeared before the subscriber, a justice of the peace for the county 
aforesaid, Craven Ashford, clerk; John A. Young. James Parsons, and William 
H. Clark, assistant keepers; Benj. Stees, Richard Pierce, Michael Nash, and 
Charles Fraeler, guards, employee at the penitentiary for the District of Columbia, 
(whose names are subscribed to the foregoing and annexed certificate,) and sev- 
erally made oath on the Holy Evangely of Almighty God, that the facts set forth 
and contained therein are true, as stated, to the best of their knowledge and belief. oy 
Given ander my hand and seal, this 10th day of October, 1848. 
SAML. GRUBB, J. P., [seat.] 


The letter of the tutor is substantially as follows:— 
LETTER OF THE TUTOR. 


Washington Cily, Oct. 16, 1848. 












Mr. Spear: 


My Dear Sir—The Warden of the U.S. Penitentiary has presented to me a 
letter from you, making some inquiries in respect to a charge made against him. 

I was very much surprised that such a statement had gained credence from any 
candid person, but, concluding that it has from your letter, I feel it a privilege as 
well as a duty to state the facts as they are. 

I came from Massachusetts to this city in July last, and sinee that time have 
been associated with his family as a Tutor, and inasmuch as my political creed 
differs from his Icannot be considered biassed by party motives in what I have 
tosay. Ihave been every week and sometimes daily with him through the Prison 
—lI have visited the workshops and had every opportunity which any individual 
could have of knowing what was transpiring within the Prison walls, and I must 
say, that the charge of ‘* Convicts being employed for the benefit of any party in 


company ,’’ I know to be entirely false and without the least apology for a founda- 
* tion, 
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I trust that the high opinion of the Warden and the excellent discipline of the 
Prison, which you formed from your own observation, will not be shaken by any 
such false statements, made for political or any other purposes. ‘The charge has 
already been refuted by the testimony of all the other officers of the Prison, and 
it would have been done immediately had it not been made ata time when the 
Warden was suffering such afflictions as only a kind and affectionate father can 
feel, when deprived by death of a promising and devoted daughter. From my ac- 
quaintance with him I think he would sooner sever his right hand than falsify a 
public trust and convert it to self-interest. 

I close sir, with wishing that all the Prisons and houses of correction in our land 
were under the control of such able, worthy, and philanthropic men as the one 
whose well-known integrily, worthless partisans have in vain endeavored to de- 
fame. With the highest respect, 1 remain yours, &c., 

J. W. WILSON. 


We are sorry that gentlemen of so high a character as the Editors of 
the National Intelligencer should have been led into a mistake which 
would tend to injure the reputation of the penitentiary in question. 
We are no friends of either of the three presidential candidates. We 
neither know nor care whether the charge or denial will produce any 
political effect. Our business is with Prisons. We are constantly visit- 
ing them in many of the States. When we find a good one, and a good 

arden or Keeper, we are rejoiced, and feel like helping him to sustain 
the reputation of the institution under him;—while we find as little fault 
with bad ones, as our duty will permit. 


Norre.—We shall comply with the request of the Warden in regard to his card, 
and also forward the Prisoners’ Friend as directed. He will see the terms on the 
second page of the cover. 





ARTICLE LVIIL. 
The Prisoners’ Friend in Prison. 
A PROPOSITION, 


Ir was said to us the other day that the Prisoners’ Friend should be 
sent to every jail and Penitentiary in the United States. This is pre- 
cisely what we think should be done. But the next question is, how is 
this to be accomplished? We have visited many prisons, and frequent- 
ly left a copy of the Prisoners’ Friend, and in turn, received documents 
relating to these institutions. We saw, at once, the necessity of a 
monthly journal, and the importance of keeping up a constant communi- 
cation with the keepers. We have not time to write. We have not the 
means of travelling, neither can we send our Magazine, for we do not 
receive enough from it to meet the monthly expences. Were it not for 
the kindness of some friends, it must stop immediately. We have now 
a proposition to make, to which we think there must be a response. 

In our efforts to obtain subscribers, sometimes, a friend remarks that 
he will give the amount of the annual subscription, and we may send 
the Magazine to some one else. We have given away vast numbers of 
our publication, but we cannot afford to send out our monthly regularly 
to many places where we know it would be gladly received, especially 
to the various keepers of Prisons, We al to have a constant inter- 


course with them. ‘Their reports are absolutely necessary to enable us 
to furnish the statistics, 


t 
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We have succeeded in finding a place for our Magazine in the Mass. 
State Prison. ‘he Warden, Hon. Frederick Robinson, a firm friend of 
our cause, lias taken our paper for a long time. ‘The Physician and Su- 
perintendent of the Eastern Penitentiary as Philadelphia, both take the 
periodical. And we succeded, when at Auburn, in persuading the 
keeper to become a subscriber. So that now we want to send out 
about twenty-five more copies, which will about supply the State 
Prisons in this country. We have now a plan which we propose 
to the friends of the cause. It has been begun by one of the most 
justly honored women of our country; by one who has pursued her 
work of mercy till the most distant portions of our land havg felt her 
influence; by one whose efforts have caused Asylums, and Hospitals to 
be reared; by one, through whose instrumentality, joy and light bas been 
earried to the dreariest abodes of calamity and crime. We refer to 
Miss Doretuesa L. Dix. During our late visit to Washington, we 
met with this faithful and devoted woman. On coming away, she gave 
us an order on a gentleman in Boston, for two dollars, and directed that 
a copy be sent to various prisons. We have given the direction. Now 
who will follow up this work? We would make some discount of 
course. The whole amount wanting annually is fifty dollars which 
would pay for twenty-five copies. Cannot the women of our country 
take this matter in han? We hope they will do this, not only for the 
good that may be accomplished for their own sex; but for the sake of 
the cause generally. ‘There are thousands of women in prison. May 
not the Prisoner’s Friend go out asa Missionary? May it not reach, 
possibly, the cell of some condemned criminal, and be the means of re- 
storing some one to virtue and integrity ? 

We might mention another fact, which is, that some ladies subscribed 
for the Prisoners’ Friend for Dr. Coolidge, now awaiting the execution 
of his sentence, in the State Prison in Maine.* 

Here then is a work to be done. The amount neccessary is small. 
The good incalculable. We believe there will be a response to our pro- 
posal. 

it has been suggested that some congregations should take up a collec- 
tion for this purpose. But we think it would be better to have the work 
divided. Let there be a response from twenty-five towns. We will then 
say how much we willdo. In fact, we will now pledge five dollars to 
begin with. No morecan be asked. We close now by giving a form 
of a subscription paper for the women of our country to circulate. Let 
the work be done before the end of the present year. We will send the 
back numbers, if thought best. 

We, the undersigned, feeling the importance of sending the Prisoners’ 
Friend to the various Penitentiaries in the United States, do hereby 
agree to be responsible for the amount annexed to our names. 


* Dr. V. P. CootipGe.—This unhappy maa is now confined in a cell of 
which the ground dimensions do not exceed eight feet by four. A part of this nar- 
row room is occupied by his bed. The cell has no window, the light and air be- 
ing admitted through an aperture in the door. His friends say he cannot survive 
the winter. Gov. Dana called the attention of the Legislature to the case Jast 
summer, and requested that body to say whether they wished to have the convict 
executed or not ut the end of the year. The Warden of the prison also requested 
that some enlargement or change of treatment might be ordered; but the legisla- 
ture declined to take action in the matter. A brother of Coolidge has lately been 
from Ohio to see him. A sister, whose home is in Mississippi, is now in Maine, 
and will there spend the winter.—Maine paper. 


The Maine legislature did act on this case, and he is probably now enjoying all 
the room and comforts which any judicious friend of humanity could desire.—Age. 
N. S. VOL. I. NO. III. —0. 8. VOL. IV. NO. XXXVIII. 12 
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Notices of the Press. 


Ir is not our intention to publish in every number the various notices 
of our editorial brethren. Pat we have supposed that now many would 
like to know how the monthly is received. We find the change gener- 
ally approved. We fear, huwever, that some of our subscribers have 
mistaken our arrangement. Our intention was simply to alter the time 
and form of our publication, and not the price. We now give about six 
hundred pages annually in a book form. Many have expressed a strong 
approbation of the change. 
The following from the Path-finder is an excellent notice :— 


The Prisoners’ Friend.—This isa monthly magazine, devoted to ‘ Criminal 
Reform, Philosophy, Literature, Science and Art,’* Rev. Charles Spear, editor and 
proprietor. Mr. Spear was formerly a printer; and now we find him zealously en- 
gaged in philanthropic efforts to introduce a reform in the treatment of criminals, 
and to abolish the death-penalty. Although a man of feeble health, he is always 
at work, and has unquestionably been one of the main instruments in bringing 
about a change in public opinion on the questions alluded to. For some time he 
edited and published a weekly paper, called the Prisoners’ Friend, which he has 
now changed to a monthly, the October number of which we find contains eighteen 
well-written articles, on a variety of subjects, deeply interesting to thousands of the 
best men and truest philanthropists of the country. It is embellished with 4 view 
of the ruins of Dudley Castle, in Staffordshire, England. Dr. Walter Channing, 
Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., Charles Sumner, Esq., Dr. 8. G. Howe, and other men 
of established reputation, are contributors to the work. ‘Ihe terms are two dollars 
a year, in advance. 


We have received from the Editor, the Prisoners’ Friend for October.— 
The Friend is now published monthly in a magazine form, and is ably conducted 
by Mr. Spear. Mr. Spear made a great improvement when he changed it from a 
weekly to a monthly.— Bee. 


PrisoneRs’ FrRieEND.—We have received a neat and valuable monthly publi- 
eation, published in Boston, by Charles Spear. ‘This work is designed, if we are 
led to judge of its able articles, to be, in truth, what its title imports, ** The Pris- 
oners’ Friend.’’ Price, $2 a year—cheap enough.—Lancasler Express. 


PrisoneERS’ Frienv.—The first monthly number of this paper has been re- 
ceived. It is embellished with a engraving of the birth-place of Howard—is 
neat in its appearance, and filled with interesting matter. If is doubtful whether 
its present form will insure to it as wide an immediate circulation as the weekly 
had, but its pages will be more enduring, and its usefulness, we trust, increased. 
So long as it goes forth laden with facts and arguments in favor of prison reform, 
bearing appeals in behalf of the convict in his cell, we hope that success may at- 
tend it in whatever guise it may appear.—.4nti Slavery Bugle. 


THe PrisonEeRs’ FRIEND, (now issued as a monthly,) is before us, and 
really does great credit to the indefatigable editor and proprietor—Charles Spear. 
It contains a great variety of articles, in prose and verse, arrenged with great dis- 
cretion and good taste. . 

All who are interested in the moral and physical improvement of the prisoner— 
and who is not ?—will find in the pages of the Prisoners’ Friend much, very mach 
to please and instruct them. We cordially recommend the work to all our read- 
ers. The office is at 11 Cornhill. 


COMMUTATION OF PUNISHMENT. 


An application has been made to the Governor and Council, for commutation o! 
the punishment of Augustus Dutee, now under sentence of death, for the murder 


of Ellen Oakes. 
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Crime in Paris.—The Minister of Justice has just published the statistics 
of crime in France for the year 1846, together with a variety of interesting tables 
relating to other years. It appears that the number of criminal prosecutions has 
steadily decreased since 1840, and is now much smaller than in tha latter years 
of the Restoration. ‘The minister attributes this result to the improvement of the 
lower classes in respect of education and intelligence. Ou the other hand the 
number of suicides have increased; in 1841 there were 2814, in 1846, 3102; this 
is attributed to the extreme poverty of the same classes. ‘The deaths by railroad 
accidents are very few compared with what we have in the United States; on aj! 
the railroads of France in 1846 there were only 45 persons killed, 624 perishe d 
by accidents happening to carriages and horses. 









































Suppression of Slavery.—The average mortality of 21 years on the different 
naval stations of the English service employed in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade is as follows; calculated per 1,000 of the mean force employed:— 




















South America yf 

Mediterranean 9.3 

Home 9.8 i 
East Indies ; 15.1 : 
West Indies 18.1 Y 









Coast of Africa 58 4 
French Prisons.—The number of insurrectionists confined in the French Pris- 
ons is about 9000, of whom 175 are women. Of the whole number, 530 men and 
13 females are sick. 










The Poor of England.—From parliamentary returns for 1847, it appears that 
the total number relieved during the year was one million seven hundred and 
twenty-one thousand. Of th’s great number five hundred thousand were able- 
bodied and could not get work. It is proposed in Parliament to adopt means to 
lay out in every parish to employ the poor who are able to work, in case of *be- 
ing thrown.out of employment. A good measure. t 

















Work Wanted.—Out of sixty-two thousand persons apprehended by the Lon- 
don police last year, twenty-eight thousand had no occupation. 





The French Galleys. —A statistic table of the French galleys was lately pub- 
lished by the minister of the marine. On the Ist January. 1848, there were in 
the galleys 7,867; 106 of these from 16 to 20 years of age; 2,147 from 21 to 
30 years; 2,458 from 30 to 40 years; 1,939 from 41 to 60 years; 330 from 61 to 
69 yearWof age. 4,660 were unmarried, 2,122 were married, with and without 
family; 485 were widowers, 4,390 could neither read nor write, 2,595 could do 
either imperfectly, 668 could read and write fluently, 113 had received an educa- 
tion superior to that generally termed primary. 





























Work Houses.—Mr. O’Conner the Chart'st Leader, in England, proposes that 
each union workhouse should have, land attached to it, whereon the able-bodied 
poor, for whom the present system finds neither work nor wages, should be em- 
ployed for the benefit of the community. This, it is contended, would strike a 
deadly blow against the gigantic pauper system and increasing poor rates of Eng- 
land. He has given notice that he shall bring up the matter at the next session of 
Parliament. 

























Houses for the Poor.—The Toronto Chronicle says that the 24th meeting of 
the Building Soc ety of that city was held on the 5th instant, when ten lots, of 
£100 each, making in all £1000, were sold at an average bonus of £33.8s—high- 
est 35 per cent—lowest 3 per cent. These societies are quite popular in Canada, 
and are effecting much good in providing houses for those who would not other- , 
wise be able to obtain them, 
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MONTHLY RECORD’ 


Tue last month has been, indeed very encouraging. Our friends be- 
gin to see the importance of sustaining the great movement on which we 
have entered. We shall simply give a sketch of our labors and of the 
efforts of our friends. 

Fatxi River.—Here we lectured in two of the churches;—U niver- 
salist and Unitarian. We were kindly received by the Pastors of both 
societies. We have some good friends in Fall River. In speaking of 
this place, we must say a word in commendation of the excellent Rail 
Road, of which our friend, Hon, N. B. Borden, is president. He de- 
serves great praise for his excellent arrangements, and we must say we 
know of no rail road in the country better conducted. ‘l’o those who 
are travelling to New York, this is decidedly the best conveyance.— 
Having tried it, we speak from experience. 

GroucesteR.—We delivered a Discourse in the Universalist Church 
in this town, and also one in the Unitarian Church. We feel grateful 
to our friends in that place for their kindness; especially to our aged 
friend whose modesty does not allow us to us to use his name; and also 
to the Ladies Charitable Society. ‘The whole amount subscribed was 
about $50,00, which came at a time when we were truly in need. We 
have never found more devoted friends than in Gloucester. On the 
Monday evening following, we addressed the Ladies in reference to the 
all-important subject of Prison-Reform, especially in regard to doing 
something more for their own sex in prison. We left them making 
some arrangements for a social gathering in aid of the Prisoners’ Friend. 

Danvers.—On reaching home from Gloucester, we found a donation 
from. this town, collected from the Unitarian parish. ‘The pastor of that 
society, becoming acquainted with our wants, generously took up a col- 
leetion in his society. We thank Mr. Appleton most sincerely for his 
kindness: The amount was $15,00. 

on. Samuet Appieton, Boston. This gentleman has long been 
known for his liberality. Thousands have experienced his kindness. 
Nearly every institution in the land has been blessed more or less by his 
philanthropy. He has long taken our periodical, and has become quite in- 
terested in our Reform. He generously contributed $50,00 for our im- 
mediate relief, and told us to inform him of our success in calling on 
others. He expressed himself decidedly in favor of doing for Discharg- 
ed Convicts. He will receive our thanks for his great kindness. 

CuarLestown.—The proprietors of the Universalist Church in this 
city kindly gave us the use of it for a lecture. We thank theméfor this 
act of kindness, and for the collection of $22. A meeting of ladies was 
held on Friday evening, and a committee was appointed to see what 
conld be done in aid of the cause. We madean address on the occasion. 

Mrs. E, L. Forren.—We thank this lady for the pamphlets. 

A gentleman of this city, well known for his liberality, and whose 
name we hope he will allow us to announce hereafter, has kindly pre- 
sented us with an order on a paper dealer of this city for printing paper 
to the amount of $100,00. We thank him for his kindness. And we 
trust we shall show our gratitude by a more hearty devotion to that 
cause for which he has done so much, both in a legislative capacity, and 
by his able Reports and public speeches. 

Tue Morreace —We are happy to say that something has been 
subscribed towards paying the two hundred dollar mortgage on our 
type and last work, ‘ Voices from prison.’ 

Gexaitt Situ, Peterboro’? N. Y..—We have received a very . siend- 
ly letter from this gentleman, enclosing a check of $5. , 


Miss Mary McCoun, N.Y. $3. A friend, Foxboro’ $1. Do. Westboro’ 50 cts. 
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Municipal Court.—The county attorney received from the deputy jailer a list 
of prisoners confined in the jail of the County of Suffolk, in the custody of the 
Sheriff of said county, with the causes of commitment, etc. It appears that the 
Sheriff had in his custody 95 prisoners, to wit: 50 awaiting trial in the Supreme 
and Municipal Courts; 41 under sentence, principally fines imposed by the Police 
Court; and 4 debtors. Of the prisoners held for trial, five are indicted capitally: 


Edward Crosby and Washington Goode, for murder, and Joseph Jewell, William 
Brown and James Mealy, for rape. 


It is a verv singular fact that there should now be five capital cases to be tried 
in our state, when in the very jail where these capital offenders were confined 
there is now a criminal awaiting the hour of his execution! The advocates of 
Capital Punishment cannot say that the penalty is abolished. And now we ask 
what good does the gallows do the community? We refer to the case of Alexan- 
der Dutee, who is to be executed for the murder of his wife. He imbrued his 
hands in her blood and then tried violent hands upon himself, but by careful medi- 
cal attendance he was restored that he might expiate his crime upon the gallows! 
We close by asking the question which we have never yet seen properly answer- 
ed, which is, if an individual has not the right to take his own life, has any one 
the right to take it for him?—Ep. 

George Miller.—In the case of this unfortunate man, says the Courier, who is 
now confined in jail, having been convicted of the crime of uttering forged notes 
an unsuccessful attempt was made yesterday afternoon to give satisfactory bail in 
the sum of $15,000. The following persons were offered and examined under 
oath as to their responsibility, but were deemed by the court to be insufficient— 
consequently Mr. Miller was remanded to jail: Thomas F. Miller, shoedealer, 
Waltham; Joseph Hoar, victualler, Waltham; ‘Thomas Miller, Waltham; William 


Hobbs, cnaise maker, Waltham; James Sullivan, Waltham; and Daniel Stone of 
Newton. 


CLUBS. 


We have several letters respecting our terms in regard to Clubs for taking*the 
Prisoners’ Friend. We are disposed to make the terms favorable. The follow- 
ing are the conditions:— 


For 3 copies $5,00 
ae 6..* 9,00 
For 12 *¢ 15,00 


The money always to be paidin advance. We shall be glad to make arrange- 
ments with the friends of the cause. We hope to hear from many of the friends 
throughout the country. The baek numbers may yet be supplied. 







OUR ENGRAVING. 


We have procured a beautiful engraving for this number from one of the first 
engravers in our city. The subject is beautiful and affecting, Who can gaze on 
these two unfortunate beings without being moved to tears? We felt that the pa- 
trons of our work would sustain us in this expense, for it certainly adds much to 
the value of our monthly. 


PRICE OF OUR PERIODICAL. 


We believe the friends will not complain of the cost of our work to them. All 
we ask them to do is to pay four cents weekly which makes out the subscription 
($2,00) and then we give them about 600 closely printed pages of matter! To 
clubs of course it is less, as we have stated in another place. Send $20 and we 
will send 20 copies to one address. Who will do this ? 


A PROPOSAL. 


We find some publishers in the habit of offering books for subscribers. We will 
make an offer. We own now the copy rights of three books. Our time is so oc- 
cupied that we cannot sell them. ‘Lhe reader will find them advertised on the 
cover. The three works come to $2.12. ‘To any one who will transmit the names 

f four subscribers with the money, we will give the three books, elegantly bound. 
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Literary World. 


Literary Hors. 


1.—Columbian Magazine. October. New York: Jonw S. Taytor. 
This is one of the most elegant monthlies of the season. ‘There are about twenty 


original articles ia this number. ‘There is a fine plate of the monument of Wm. 
A. Lawrence. 


2.—The Daguerreotype; a Magazine of Foreign Literature and Science, Vol. II. 

Nos. 10 and 11, 

‘The object of this periodical is to furnish choice Selections from the most valua- 
ble works in England, France and Germany. ‘Uhe work is well sustained. The 
articles are judiciously selected. ‘The last number contains an excellent article on 
Dr. Channing from ‘lait’s Edingburgh Magazine. The ‘* Movement in Ireland’’ 
is a fine article from the same work. This periodical is elegantly printed. It is 
hereafter to be published by those enterprising publishers, Crosby & Nichols. 


3.—Chambers’ Miscellany. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

Tho very fact that this work emanates from the joint Editors of Chambers’ Ed- 
ingburgh Journal, must insure public attention. The work will soon be complete, 
and we trust that many will avail themselves of the opportunity to secure sets of 
this valuable work. ‘lhe compiler has taken a wide range in his selections, so that 
the reader finds history, biography, poetry, art, philosophy. The work is indeed 
useful and entertaining. Every family should pugchase a copy. It would be a fine 
work for the schools. 


4.—Littell’s Living Age. Boston: 165 Tremont St. 

Few persons in this country have so many facilities for making a valuable peri- 
odical as the conductors of this valuable journal. Here we have the Edinburgh, 
Blackwood, the Spectator, the Examiner, the Atheneum, the Literary Gazette,}the 
Christian Observer, the Dublin University, the New Monthly, Frazer’s, Tait’s, 
Ainsworth’s, Hood’s and Sporting Magazine. We can always commend the work 
to the American reader. 


5.—Merchant’s Magazine. Freeman Hunt, Editor. New York. October. 

Mr. Hunt is one of the ablest editors in this country. His monthly periodical is 
always freighted with interesting matter. We are glad to see him now going more 
extensively into the morals of trade. He shows conclusively that good morals may 
be carried into the business of life, and even that taking the low view of mere 
wordly success, that honesty is the surest road to wealth. We are always glad to 
commend this work as one of the most valuable in the literary world. 


6.—Young People’s Journal of Science, Literature and Art. November. New York 

and Boston. Editors: Prof. NarHan Burton, A. M., Mrs. Frances H. 

GreEN. Publisher, 8. B. Britton. General Agent for Massachusetts, Maine 

and Vermont, Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 

This work has just made its appearance. It is elegantly printed. It is pub- 
lished monthly, at $1,00 a year. There will be three departments. The work 
will not be confined to sect or party. The present number is embellished with a 
fine engraving, and we heartily commend the work to our readers, The present 
number contains some excellent articles, and the patrons of the work may expect 
a rich treat. Mr. Marsh is general agent, and our friends wil! find him in Boston 
on hand. We shall be glad to receive any subscriptions for the work. We shall 
look to the future numbers with interest. 


7.—The Phonetic Magazine. A Monthly periodical. October. Cincinnati, O. 
$1,00 annually. 

Here is a monthly professing to give us a new mode of communicating our ideas, 
or rather to improve our old and barbarous mode of writing. It is astonishing to 
witness the slow progress of mankind. Here we have been employing the same 
mode of writing for centuries, without stopping to inquire whether there was not 
some shorter road. We have not looked much into this Language Reform, as we 
shall denominate it. But we are willing to examine its merits. And therefore, 
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we shall welcome this monthly of our friend, and in turn, we trust he will give us 
a kind word in our great labor in the Prison-Reform. . 


8.—Universalist Quarterly. Vol. V. No. IV. October. A. Tompkins, Pub- 
lisher. Rev. Hosea Batxioy, 2d., D. D. Editor. 

This periodical has an able editor. and maintains a high stana among the Quar- 
terlies of the day. We should like, however, to see a deeper interest taken in the 
Reforms of the day. The materials now for an article on any Reform are so abun- 
dant that almost any one can write an Essay. We can, however, recommend the 
work as it is, for we know its editor too well to think he will omit in his futare 
numbers any subject that he is convinced will tend to improve the community. 
The enterprising publisher needs more support for his work, and surely an entire 
denomination should sustain one Quarterly. 


9.—Pictorial National Library. Boston: Wm. Simonds & Co., 12 School St. 

This is an elegant monthly, embellished with numerous engravings. ‘The work 
takes a wide range, presenting at once, Biography, Science, Adventures, Poems, 
Tales, &c. We have been much pleased with the general appearance of the work. 
We regret, however to see such a preference given tv a military hero as to furnish 
him fora frontispiece. We allude to Gen. Taylor. The likeness is good enough, 
but we would rather see some man of peace, like Noah Worcester, or some one 
engaged in Criminal Reform, like John Howard. We trust the publisher will take 
this hint kindly, for we know his desire to furnish an unexceptionable work. 


10.—The Monthly Law Reporter. September and October. 
We have succeded in effecting an exchange with this valuable monthly The 
publishers, Little & Brown, of our city give a fine work for those connected with 


the law. Every Attorney should have the work. SrepHen H. Puiuuips, 
Editor. 


11.—Massachusetts Fra.— 
This is the name of a new paper started in Lowell, to favor the Free Soil move- 


ment. It is enough to say that it is edited by our friend Hanson.’ With his well 
known ability, it must succeed. 


12.—Sears’ New and Popular Pictorial Description of the United States. New 

York. 

This enterprising publisher has sent out another work in his popular style. Few 
men in this country have a more happy faculty in preparing worksefor the press. 
He understands the great art of combining the useful and entertaining. 

Mr. Sears has also in press a Pictorial Family Annual for 1849. It will contain 
a fine series of embellishments, and be comprised in a large octavo of 400 pages. 
Price $2,00. ‘The work may be sent by mail at a still cheaper rate. 


13,—Phrenological and Physiological Almanack for 1849.81. N. Fowrer. New 
York. 
The Fowlers have a happy faculty of giving an interest to all their works, even 
toan Almanack. Here is a fine Almanack, and several descriptions of eminent 


persons, containing at once, History, Biography, and Science. Every family should 
have it. 


14.—Brownson’s Quarterly Review. October. Boston: B. H. Greene, Pub- 
lisher. 

This periodical is designed more especially for Catholics. Its editor has given 
himself to that denomination for the present. ‘The work is ably conducted in many 
respects. ‘The present number contains a very important article on Conservatism 
and Radicalism; a subject which we certainly wish was better understood. We 
are heartily tired of, hearing these terms used in a vague, indis'inct manner; some- 
times applied to the same individual. Our own Reform receives one or the other 
appellation as it is viewed in different aspects. It is a matter, however, which, so 
far as we are concerned, we care but little about. We merely now took up our 
pen to give a friendly notice of the labors of our friend Brownson, and we shall 
see now whether his Conservatism will allow him to do us the same favor. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Three Sisters and Three Fortunes ; or Rose, Blanche, and Violet, by G. H. 
Lewes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Kate Walsingham, a novel, by Miss Ellen Pickering. 

Biackwood’s Edingburgh Magazine. Boston: T. Wiley, Jr. It contains interest- 
ing papers on Mill’s Political Economy, Continental Revolutions, and the novels 
of the day. . 

Socia] Distinction: of Hearts and Homes. By Mrs. Exuis. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Boston: Redding & Co. 

Poems by Charles G. Eastman. Montpelier: Eastman & Danforth, Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 

Shandy McGuire, or Tricks upon Travellers, by Paul Peppergrass. Esq. New 
York: E. Danigan & Brother. Boston: Redding & Co. 

The Creation of Man into a Living Soul, which the waters cause to creep forth: 
here the waters made wine by a mavriage of Love in Truth; or Old things done 
away and all things made New. By James Cramer Orr. Albany: Print- 
ed for the Author. 

The Union Maguzine, November. New York. Mrs. C. M. Kirxiawp, Editor. 
Our work is just going to press, and we are obliged to defer a notice till ou rnext. 


To Correspondents, 


B. F. Carver, Belfast, Ireland, Lieutenant of the Royal Navy. Through a 
kind friend from London we have received again some more documents relative to 
kindness to animals. In due time we shall be glid to give them to our readers, 

_An article was prepared for this number, but unavoidably omitted. 

Report or THE Rosine Association, Philadelphia. We have received & 
very able document respecting this Association. The great length will oblige us 
to defer it till our next number. 

DEATH-PENALTY IN MicH1GAN. Our correspondent must wait before he 
makes up his decision in regard to the increase of crime in that state on account 
of the Abolition of the Death-penalty. 

CRIMINALS FROM ABROAD. We are told this work is going on rapidly 
We have some interesting facts on this subject, We trust our correspondent, 
Rev. Mr. will wait before he makes up his mind fully. Some English doc- 
uments have come into our hands which could throw some light on that subject. 

Rev. Mr. Rocers, West Wrentham. We thank him for his favor. His 
poem is in thé hands of our femaie correspondent who will hand it for a future 
number. 

Cuarves E. Berry, Kimberton, Pa. We shall insert the letter from a pris- 
oner to his mother, in our next. We shall see to his direction. He will receive 
our thanks for his kindness. 

Mrs. C. W. Dennison, Boston. This kind friend has sent us a fine mn 
for our next number. It came too late for this month. We thank her for the kind 
notice she has given of our labors in the Signal.. May we not place Mrs, Dennison 
as a constant contributor. 

SouTHERN MertuopisT QuaRTERLY Review. A friend of the Methodist 
denomination has promised to furnish us with this work which contains an article 
on the Abolition of Capital punishment. Will some one give us some facts re- 
pecting the general views of this denomination on this subject? We are told they 
are favorable. How stands the matter? 


ExecuTions.—We have received an account of an execution in Niagara, and 
and also one in Philadelphia. The details of the former are terrible Indeed, inas- 
much as the head of the criminal was actually severed from his body! We thank 
our correspondent for the account, but we have not room for the whole. 

Cuarves LanGretpt.—During our late visit to Philadelphia, we visited this 
criminal, in compahy with some Quakers. We found him perfectly indifferent to 
his fate. So he continued. He asserted his innocence to the last, saying that the 


witnesses swore filsely. He freely forgave all his enemies, and shaking hands with 
the sheriff, he was launched into eternity. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT 
THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND OFFICE. 
ll, CORNHILL, 
BY CHARLES SPEAR. 





I. Capital Punishment. 


Irremediabilityof Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. 

Thoughts on the Death Penalty. By C. C. Burleigh. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death made to the Legislature of the State of New 
York. By John L. O'Sullivan. 1841. 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By E. H. Chapin. 

Letters on the Death Penalty, addressed to His Excellency, Gov. Briggs, and the Members 
of the Massachusetts OK: By Hon. Robert Rantoul, jr. 

Reform of the Criminal O. W. Bacon. 


Capital Punishment ensenetiensd by the Gospel. By Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R. &., 


F. 8S. A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 
Cannibalism, the Crime prohibited in Genesis ix. 6; ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,” 
&. By John W. Browne. 
Ae Seen, a Violation of the Principles of the Divine Government. By Milo 
ding 


Il. Peace. 


Manual of Peace. By Prof. T. C. Upham 

True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles ‘Sumner, of Boston. 
Reign of Peace. By A. G. Comings. 

Book of Peace. By Rev. Mr. Beckwith. 

Principles of Peace. By Thomas Hancock. 

Christian Non-Resistance. By Adin Ballou. 

Dymond on War. 

A Kiss fora Blow. By ee | C. Wright. 

Law of Kindness, By Rev. G. W. Montgomery. 


Ill. Anti-Slavery. 


Liberty Cap. By Eliza L. Follen. 

American Chattelised Humanity. By Jonathan Walker, 

A Picture of Slavery. By Jonathan Walker. 

Narrative of Frederick a 

Slavery. By Wm. E. Channi 

Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’ s Religion. By Samtel Brooks. 
Narrative of Jonathan Walker. 

Anti-Slavery Melodies. 


IV. Works of Lydia M. Child. 


Letters from New York. First and Second Series. 
Fact and Fiction. 
Flowers for Children. 
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History of Women. 1 00 


Vv. Works of Combe. 


Principles of Physiol 
The Constitution of 
Phrenology. 

Digestion and Dietetics. 


Vi. Works of Prof. Upham. 


Religious Maxims. 

Life of Faith. 

laterior Life. n 

Manual of Peace. ' 
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